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AUTHORIZATION. 



Chapter 325, Acts of 1921. 

An Act providing for the appointment of a special commission on 

THE necessaries OF LIFE. 

Whereas, The deferred operation of this act would tend to defeat its pur- 
pose, therefore it is hereby declared to be an emergency law, necessary for 
the immediate preservation of the public convenience. 

Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 

Section 1. There is hereby established for the term of one year, be- 
ginning May first, nineteen hundred and twenty-one, and ending April 
thirtieth, nineteen hundred and twenty-two, a special commission to be 
known as the Commission on the Necessaries of Life, to consist of three 
members to be appointed by the governor with the advice and consent of 
the council. The governor shall designate one member of the commission 
to act as chairman and fuel administrator, and the person so designated 
shall have authority to act for the commission when the commission is not 
in session. The chairman shall receive such compensation not exceeding 
five thousand dollars per annum as shall be fixed by the governor and 
council, but the other members of the commission shall serve without com- 
pensation. 

Section 2. It shall be the duty of the commission to study and investi- 
gate the circumstances affecting the prices of fuel and other commodities 
which are necessaries of life. The commission may inquire into all matters 
relating to the production, transportation, distribution and sale of the said 
commodities, and into all facts and circumstances relating to the cost of 
production, wholesale and retail prices and the method pursued in the con- 
duct of the business of any persons, firms or corporations engaged in the 
production, transportation, or sale of the said commodities, or of any busi- 
ness which relates to or affects the same. It shall also be the duty of the 
said commission to study and investigate the circumstances affecting the 
charges for rent of property used for living quarters, and in such investiga- 
tion the commission may inquire into all matters relating to charges for 
rent. The said commission shall be furnished with suitable quarters in 
the state house. 

Section 3. The commission shall have authority to give hearings, to 
administer oaths, to require the attendance and testimony of witnesses and 
the production of books and documents and other papers, and to employ 
counsel. Witness summonses may be issued by any member of the com- 
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mission and shall be served in the same manner &s summonses for witnesses 
in criminal cases issued on behalf of the commonwealth, and all provisions 
of law relative to summonses issued in such cases shall apply to summonses 
issued imder this act so far as they are applicable. Any justice of the 
supreme judicial court or of the superior court may, upon application of 
the commission, compel the attendance of witnesses and the giving of 
testimony before the commission in the same manner and to the same 
extent as before the said courts. The commission may employ such agents, 
inspectors, investigators and clerical and other assistants as may be neces- 
sary and as may be approved by the governor and council; and for the 
compensation of employees and for other necessary expenses may expend 
such sums from the unexpended balance heretofore appropriated for the 
use of the; commission on necessaries of life appointed imder chapter three 
hundred and forty-one of the General Acts of nineteen hundred and nine- 
teen and from the unexpended balance appropriated for the expenses of 
fuel administration pursuant to chapter six hundred and ten of the acts of 
nineteen hundred and twenty as shall be approved by the governor and 
council. The transfer of the unexpended balance appropriated as aforesaid 
for the expenses of fuel administration is hereby authorized. 

Section 4. The commission shall investigate aU complaints made to 
it, and may pubUsh its findings. It shall keep in touch with the work of 
federal and municipal and other agencies dealing with the necessaries of 
life, and give them such assistance as it deems advisable, and may invoke 
the aid of said agencies and of civic and other organizations. 

Section 5. The commission shall make a report to the general court 
not later than the first Wednesday of January, nineteen hundred and 
twenty-two. 

Section 6. The powers and duties of the commission on the necessaries 
of life appointed under chapter three hundred and forty-one of the General 
Acts of nineteen hundred and nineteen and of the fuel administrator ap- 
pointed under chapter three hundred and forty-two of the General Acts of 
nineteen hundred and seventeen and chapter six hundred and ten of the 
acts of nineteen hundred and twenty shall terminate on May first, nineteen 
hundred and twenty-one, and all the books, records and other papers of 
the said commission and of the said fuel administrator shall be turned over 
to the commission and the fuel administrator appointed under the terms of 
this act. 

Section 7, Chapters three hundred and forty-one and three himdred 
and sixty-five of the General Acts of nineteen hundred and nineteen and 
chapter six hundred and twenty-eight of the acts of nineteen hundred and 
twenty are hereby repealed. 

Section 8. So much of this act as relates to the appointment and quali- 
fication of the members of the new commission on the necessaries of life 
and to the designation of a new fuel administrator shall take effect upon its 
passage ; and aU other provisions shall take effect upon such appointment 
and qualification, but not earlier than May first in the current year. [Ap- 
proved April 27 , 1921. 



REPORT OP THE SPECIAL COMMISSION ON 
THE NECESSARIES OP LIPE. 



SECTION I. SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES. 

The Special Commission on the Necessaries of Life was 
continued by chapter 325, Acts of 1921, for a period of one 
year from May 1, 1921. Under this act the office of Fuel 
Administrator was merged with the Commission, and the 
chairman was designated to act as Fuel Administrator. The 
duties and powers of the Commission remained practically un- 
changed, but the chairman was the sole paid member. The 
Governor reappointed as members, Eugene C. Hultman of 
Quincy, chairman and Fuel Administrator; Charles H. Adams 
of Melrose; and Adnah Neyhart of Framingham. 

At various times since the Declaration of Independence the 
Massachusetts Legislature has established special commissions 
and committees to investigate the high cost of living. The 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of Life, established in 
accordance with the provisions of chapters 341 and 365, 
General Acts of 1919, and chapter 628, Acts of 1920, trans- 
mitted reports to the Massachusetts Legislature in 1920 
(House, Nos. 1500 and 1832) and in January, 1921 (House, 
No. 1260). 

During the past year the Commission has assumed that the 
people desired current information as well as study of cir- 
cumstances affecting the cost of the commodities commonly 
known as the necessaries of life. As the Commission is the 
only existing public , agency concerned with such matters it 
has continued its administrative duties in connection with the 
adjustment of rents throughout the Commonwealth. 

The policy of the Commission has been to regard itself 
strictly as a fact-finding agency and not a price-fixing board. 
As the Commission represented the public, facts which it has 
gathered have always been available, and information has been 
disseminated from time to time concerning prices charged for 
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various commodities, as well as the market conditions and the 
housing situation. 

The Commission has endeavored to advise the public of the 
cost and selling price of commodities which are necessaries, 
and concerning abnormally large profits in certain lines of 
business or industry. In this way the people of the Common- 
wealth are given the facts from a disinterested body in order 
that they may govern their purchases accordingly, and the 
facts suggest possible opportunities to our citizens for engaging 
in the more profitable lines of endeavor. 

It appears that the public are increasingly interested in this 
policy of the Commission; also, it is evident that in some 
cases the public govern their purchases to a considerable 
extent according to the information furnished by the Com- 
mission. 

The Commission has not received direct criticism of its policy 
in this respect, even by those engaged in the more profitable 
lines of business which it has investigated. 

At this time the Commission desires to express its appreci- 
ation of the inestimable assistance received from the news- 
papers, as publicity has been the principal agency in advising 
the people of the facts. 

Fuel. 

Statistics. 
The Commission has continued its collection and publication 
of coal statistics. It has mailed to every retail dealer in the 
State, wherever possible without divulging trade secrets to 
competing dealers, statistical information concerning production 
at the mines, movement to Massachusetts, and stocks on hand 
in the primary markets as well as in the State and in different 
municipalities. An increasing demand for these statistics has 
been shown by wholesale and retail dealers, and their apprecia- 
tion of the value of this information has been expressed to the 
Commission. Detailed statements have also been supplied on 
request to various Federal agencies, viz., United States Geo- 
logical Survey, United States Railroad Administration, United 
States Army First Corps Area, Federal Reserve Bank, and 
many industrial trade and civic associations. 
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Compilation of New England coal statistics is made possible 
by the co-operation, freely given, of the six New England 
railroads, about one hundred tidewater correspondents located 
at every New England port, and retail coal dealers of Massa- 
chusetts. The Commission desires to express appreciation for 
the valuable assistance in this work which it has received from 
these agencies. 

Unfair Practice. 

The Commission has reported to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission the unfair practice of the Hudson Coal Company in 
charging a higher price at the mine for coal to be delivered to 
Massachusetts than to the Northwest and Canada. We are 
advised by the Federal Trade Commission that they will 
make a thorough investigation of this matter. 

Taxes on Coal. 

The matter of special taxes levied by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania on anthracite coal has been taken up by the 
Commission with our Attorney-General, and through him 
with the Attorneys-General of New England and New York, 
who are now considering what legal action can be taken to 
protect the people of this section of the country against a 
repetition of the collection from our people of money assessed 
for an illegal tax, as has already occurred twice before, viz., 
in 1913 and 1915. At least, money so collected should not 
remain in the pocket of the coal trade after the tax has been 
declared unconstitutional. 

This method of taxing the export of a natural resoiu:ce from 
one State to another has a fundamental importance which 
cannot be overestimated. The grounds upon which the former 
taxes were declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, and upon which the present action brought in 
that State is based, is simply that the tax on anthracite coal 
alone is discriminatory. Apparently this objection would be 
met to the satisfaction of the courts, and possibly the incentive 
removed for the anthracite operators to test its constitu- 
tionality, if this tax were made to apply to both anthracite 
and bituminous coal. If such a method of taxation can be 
applied under the United States Constitution, then all States, 
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not having coal deposits or other means of natural power, 
will be at the 'mercy of the States which have these natural 
resources. States with coal deposits can tax the coal as they 
see fit in order that their own industries may be relieved from 
other taxation. In the long run, such a method of taxation 
as this would lead to the confiscation of all industries requiring 
power from States not having natural power resources within 
their limits. 

The amount of power used per wage earner in our industries 
must increase tremendously in the near fut-ure if we are to 
meet foreign competition without bringing our workers down 
to an unbearably low-standard of living, as no tariff legislation 
can take care of both differentials against us on labor and 
foreign exchange. A copy of a memorandum prepared for the 
Attorneys-General of New England and New York on this 
subject is appended hereto. (Appendix II, Report No. 1.) 

Anthracite Quality. 

The Commission, during the last session of the Legislature, 
advised against the pg,ssage of a State statute regulating the 
quality of anthracite coal, the principal reason being that 
there was danger of discrimination by the operators against 
a single State having such a law. At the suggestion of the 
Fuel Administrator, Representative Luce of Massachusetts 
has introduced a bill in Congress providing for the standardi- 
zation of the quality of anthracite coal before it leaves the 
mines. 

Retail Anthracite Price and Supply. 

Last winter great diflBculty was experienced in getting an 
adequate supply of domestic fuel. By co-operation with and 
pressure on the anthracite producers, a sufficient supply with 
equitable distribution was obtained. The price, however, was 
unnecessarily high in many parts of the State. The Commission 
was a new agency in this field, and was more concerned in ob- 
taining the coal than with the price during the early part of 
the winter. In January and February, however, the Com- 
mission was able to secure reductions in the retail price ranging 
from $1 to $5 in sixty-eight communities. The Commission 
was obliged to hold but one public hearing, viz., in the case 
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of Brockton. In that city, due to the efforts of the Commis- 
sion, the supply was increased and the price was lowered from 
about $22 per ton to about $17 per ton. While this case was 
being handled by the Commission, both branches of the city 
government passed a vote, which was approved by the mayor, 
expressing appreciation for the work of the Commission. 

Import Duty on Crude Petroleum Oil. 

The Commission filed official objection to the proposed duty 
on foreign fuel oil. Our preliminary statement was considered 
to be of great value to our industries in defeating the duty 
contained in the tariff bill reported by the committee on ways 
and means to the United States House of Representatives. 
The Commission has filed with the finance committee of the 
United States Senate, at the request of certain of the industries 
of Massachusetts and New England, a statement which is to 
be their principal argument against the Senate's replacing the 
item carrying this duty in the bill to be reported out of this 
committee. A copy of this brief is appended hereto. (Appendix 
II, Report No. 2.) 

The Fuel Administrator has been able to call upon the 
following advisory committee appointed by Governor Coolidge, 
and desires to express his appreciation of their valuable advice: 
Edward Hamlin, Boston; William A. Clark, Boston; Wallace 
B. Phinney, Boston; George W. Pickering, Salem; Emerson 
H. Packard, Brockton; Frederick E. Dewey, Sherborn; David 
A. Ellis, Boston. 

Ice. 

Last March the Commission made a survey of the ice 
situation in each city and town of the Commonwealth. The 
winter had been mild, and conflicting rumors were in circidation 
concerning the probability of a shortage. 

The Commission found that the harvest of ice was more than 
adequate for domestic needs in all sections of the Common- 
wealth, except the southeastern or Cape district. In this 
territory the ice was thin and there was a decided shortage. 

With the assistance and co-operation of the trade organiza- 
tions, this fact was brought to the attention of dealers through- 
out New England having a surplus stock. In this way the 
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trade was able to cope successfully with the situation. The 
danger of a shortage panic was eliminated, and this had a direct 
effect in stabilizing prices. The Commission felt that the 
most effective steps could be taken by the trade when the 
facts were known. On account of business jealousy and 
suspicion, these facts could not have been obtained by trade 
organizations. 

In addition, the Commission by securing such information 
was able quickly and intelligently to handle ice complaints 
received during the summer. About twenty-five of the com- 
plaints received were relative to ice drivers or dealers refusing 
to sell ice to consumers in small lots. Upon calling to the 
proprietor's attention the law requiring ice dealers to sell for 
cash no difficulty was encountered in straightening out these 
cases. 

Milk. 
Much study and consideration has been devoted by the 
Commission to the question of production, distribution and 
consumption of milk in Boston and Massachusetts. The three 
outstanding features are : — 

1. Almost complete elimination of the Massachusetts dairjong industry. 

2. Nullity of effect of economic law of supply and demand upon price. 

3. Higher infant mortality in Boston, where there is 16-cent bottled 
mUk (quart), as compared with New York, where there is 10-cent mUk 
(quart). 

This is set forth at length in appended copy of report to the 
Boston city council, submitted in accordance with their reso- 
lution of July 25, 1921. (Appendix II, Report No. 3.) 

In this connection a progressive merchant of metropolitan 
Boston, having a large system of chain grocery stores, has 
been attracted to the milk-distributing business. This action 
through regular trade channels is in accordance with the 
policy of the Commission concerning the proper method of 
relief. The Commission believes that every measure possible 
should be taken to encourage the production of milk in Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Ice Ckeam and Soft Drinks. 

In the early part of July several hundred complaints were 
made to the Commission of the high retail price charged for 
ice cream and so-called hot-weather drinks. As the Commission 
had classified these commodities as luxuries, no immediate 
action was taken. However, the newspapers took this matter 
up with wide publicity and complaints continued to be made 
to the Commission. In view of the above, and as it is an 
established economic fact that the high prices for so-called 
luxuries, the ingredients of which are necessaries, has a direct 
bearing on the price of these necessaries, the Commission 
volunteered its services to the dealers to publicly refute state- 
ments made in the papers and justify their charges. No dealer 
took advantage of this offer. 

As a result of the activities of the Commission, within a 
few weeks there were wholesale reductions in line with the 
decline in the price of the component necessaries which made 
up the finished product. The Commission was especially 
interested in the ice-cream cone, which is a hot-weather food for 
children, and in the latter part of July was able to announce the 
return of 5-cent cones. 

Laundries. 

The high charge for laundry was the source of numerous 
complaints. On account of the fact that during the war laun- 
dries claimed that they performed the functions of a public 
utility and were given preferential classification by the Federal 
government the Commission commenced an investigation. Its 
jurisdiction in this respect was formally questioned, and the 
Attorney-General ruled that as laundry was a "service" it was 
outside the scope of the law creating the Commission, which 
specifically states "commodities which are necessaries of life." 

The Commission advised the laundry owners of the nature of 
the complaints made to it, and appealed to the reputable and 
reliable element in the trade to correct the causes of these 
complaints. This action was taken to obviate the necessity of 
asking the Legislature for authority to investigate laundry 
prices. In this connection a reduction of more than 20 per 
cent in prices has now been made by some of the laundries. 
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Lunch Rooms. 

The Commission has endeavored to confine its investigation 
of restaurant charges to the so-called "self-service" lunch 
room, believing that this type constitutes the principal class 
under the heading of "necessaries." 

Comparison of food costs in representative combinations of 
food showed that the margin of profit was from 200 to 500 per 
cent. This was further compUcated by the statements of 
many dealers that 100 per cent gross margin was the usual 
trade "yardstick" for doing business. Therefore the Commis- 
sion requested copies of financial statements in order to study 
the matter in more detail. 

The Commission found that this trade is readily divided into 
three classes, as follows: first, the largest chains; second, the 
medium-sized chains; third, single restaurants. The Commis- 
sion found that in the first class annual sales averaged about 
twice the capital claimed to be invested; in the second class 
annual sales averaged about six times the capital claimed to 
be invested; and in the third class annual sales were as high 
as forty times the claimed invested capital. Innumerable com- 
plications were encountered in the analysis of financial reports 
submitted to this ofiice. 

The large profits of those already in the lunch room business 
are attracting new and efficient competitors; also many em- 
ployers are assisting their employees in combating the high 
restaurant prices by providing wholesome and nourishing food 
at reasonable cost and furnishing facilities which enable their 
employees to bring their luncheons from home. 

It appears that the activity of the Commission is already 
showing results, as larger portions are now being served in 
self-service lunch rooms and some price reductions made 
.throughout the State. With the development of competition 
this business will rapidly assume a healthy condition to the 
benefit of those in it as well as to the people. 
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Threatened Railroad Strike. 

When the date was set by the railroad unions for a strike, 
the Commission immediately took steps to ascertain the con- 
dition of the Commonwealth in regard to food and fuel. 

In the case of domestic coal, we had statistical information 
showing stocks on hand in every city and town in the State. 
From current compilation of railroad and tidewater receipts of 
both anthracite and bituminous coal and oil, we were able to 
ascertain definitely the status of the Massachusetts fuel situation. 

In the case of food, upon receipt of conflicting reports con- 
cerning the hoarding of flour and potatoes and a probable short- 
age should the railroad strike occtu", the Commission instituted 
at once a thorough survey. The facts showed a considerable 
stock of both these commodities, and the reliable and reputable 
dealers appealed to the Commission to assist them in combat- 
ing pernicious activities by unscrupulous speculators. The 
Commission advised the people of the facts, and warned them 
not to be stampeded into buying unnecessary supplies. It was 
possible to bring home this point by recalling to their mind 
what happened during the 1920 artificial sugar shortage, when 
people paid more than 25 cents per pound for sugar which 
rapidly declined to about 7 cents when the market regained 
its equilibrium. The Commission at that time had advised 
against the hoarding of sugar, but its advice was ignored. 
However, it seems that the public now show more interest and 
confidence in the information given out by the Commission. 

When the Governor appointed the Executive Committee of 
Preparation for the Railroad Strike, the Commission was able 
to submit immediately an exhaustive report concerning the fuel 
situation and conditions existing in various food markets, such 
as flour, potatoes, meats, fish, milk, butter and cheese, sugar, 
etc. 

Cost of Living Index. 
The Commission collects, computes and publishes every 
month a cost of living index figiu'e. The sources of informa- 
tion are thoroughly representative and very comprehensive, as 
it has been the aim of the Commission to issue an index figiu-e 
which CQuld be relied upon by employer and employee in wage 
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discussions or controversies as being absolutely impartial and 
unbiased. In a large number of cases the Commission's index 
figure has been used as authoritative in decisions affecting citi- 
zens of this State, and in some instances arbitration boards 
sitting outside of Massachusetts have made use of the figure 
in their deliberations or findings. 

In making the index for the cost of living from 1910 to date, 
over 900,000 mathematical computations have been made. 

A striking illustration of the demand for the Commission's 
figure by members of all groups is brought out by an examina- 
tion of the mailing list of about 300, which comprises only those 
who request to be placed on it. Typical names, to show the 
different classes interested, follow : — 

Boston Rubber Shoe Company, Maiden, Mass. 

The American Agricultural Chemical Company, North Weymouth, Mass. 

Walworth Manufacturing Company, South Boston, Mass. 

New England Telephone and Telegraph Company, Boston, Mass. 

Associated Industries of Massachusetts, Boston, Mass. 

American Bosch Magneto Company, Springfield, Mass. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Telephone Operators Department, International Brotherhood, Electrical 

Workers, Boston, Mass. 
Boston Typographical Union No. 13, Boston, Mass. 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, New York City. 
United Typothetse of America, Chicago, 111. 
Federal Reserve Bank, Boston, Mass. 

The insistent demand for authoritative cost of living index 
figures is increasing. In order to be of any value or satisfac- 
tory to the various conflicting interests involved, such informa- 
tion must be collected and compiled by a governmental agency 
in which all parties have confidence. 

Shelter. 

The housing situation throughout the Commonwealth has 
continued to be a crushing bin-den and the source of acute 
suffering to many of our people. 

In the absence of any governmental agency, other than the 
courts, the Commission has interposed itself between landlords 
and tenants during the housing emergency, as recognized by 
the Legislature, and exercised an administrative function by 
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hearing and adjusting these domestic problems. Nine out of 
ten cases have been settled without ill-feeling, and better rela- 
tions have been established between landlord and tenant. The 
Commission in this way relieves the courts of innumerable 
petty matters that would only further delay the administra- 
tion of justice in the Commonwealth. 

On an average, 500 complaints are handled by this office 
each month, and in addition, 27 local rent and housing com- 
mittees, created on the recommendation and with the assistance 
of this Commission, are adjusting numerous local complaints in 
the larger cities, such as Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Hol- 
yoke. New Bedford and Haverhill. The Boston committee 
handled over 8,000 complaints last year. There is shown in 
Table 53, Appendix I, the disposition of. the 15,342 cases 
handled by this committee since its formation, March 26, 
1920. The Commission instructs these committees as to the 
proper method of procedure, and in the cases where either the 
landlord or tenant refuses to co-operate with the local com- 
mittee the Commission handles such matters under its investi- 
gatory power. 

Without attempting to go into detail the housing subject is 
of vital concern to the State. More of our citizens are tenants 
than- home-owners. 

The prohibition of children is one of the most serious phases 
of the housing problem. It strikes at the very foundation of 
the Commonwealth. The Commission is combating to the best 
of its ability the nefarious and indecent practice of discrimina- 
tion against children on the part of a number of landlords. 

The Commission has periodically informed the public and 
the municipal authorities concerning housing conditions. 

The Commission has been instrumental in practically elimi- 
nating summary evictions by requesting landlords to refrain 
during the housing emergency from taking the law in their 
own hands by forcibly entering and ejecting tenants. 

The purpose of the Commission and its local rent and housing 
committees has been to prevent unjust and exorbitant in- 
creases in rents, and to assist tenants who are victims of the 
present housing stringency. 

The Commission has consistently advised that more houses 
and not more laws is the solution of the housing problem. 
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During the past two years most large cities of the country 
have had rent riots, and many States and cities have drastic 
rent laws. Massachusetts and Boston have been free from both 
evils. The Emergency Rent Laws of Massachusetts do not in 
any way hamper the construction of new housing, which has 
already commenced in a small way. The Commission is able to 
report that property and personal rights have been safeguarded 
in Massachusetts, and there is no arbitrary statute which will 
delay new housing when building costs become stabiUzed. 

The foregoing represents the principal activities of the Com- 
mission. A number of public hearings have been held in 
straightening out housing disputes, and reports of investigations 
have been published from time to time. 

Personnel and Financial Statement. 

The Commission has maintained a skeleton staff of specialists, 
as such an organization is capable of expansion in emergencies. 
The Commission desires to express its appreciation of the 
loyalty and untiring industry of its secretary and other em- 
ployees. In local activities the Commission has saved much 
money by calling upon the municipal authorities, who have 
never failed to render prompt co-operation and assistance, as 
they seem to realize fully the value to the people of the work 
of the Commission. 

In conclusion, we desire to state that the Commission has 
observed strict economy in the performance of its duties. The 
1921 Legislature was not obliged to make any appropriation 
for the present Commission, the unexpended balance being 
sufficient. Detailed financial statement to Jan. 1, 1922, is 
appended hereto. (Appendix III.) 

SECTION II. 
Chapter I. 

General Considerations. 
The high cost of living has been the subject of world-wide 
research and discussion by governfnents, trade and civic or- 
ganizations and economists. Millions of words and hundreds of 
books have been written upon this question. 
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The history of American business shows that production and 
prices have been controlled fundamentally by economic law^. 
These laws may be influenced by various conditions, but they 
are as impossible to change as the laws of physics. Revolutions 
or wars, both business and political, cause these laws to act and 
react with increased violence. 

While the World War was the general cause of high prices, 
the fundamental reasons for the increases were the economic 
laws. The action of these laws with increasing prices has been 
elaborated upon in previous reports of the Commission. The 
reaction of the law of supply and demand, as well as other 
determining factors, will be discussed in this report. 

Law of Supply and Demand. 

According to the law of supply and demand, the cost of com- 
modities depends upon the mathematical proportion between 
the available supply and the demand of the consumer. In this 
discussion, demand includes ability to pay. When demand for 
a commodity exceeds supply, the price increases. As a result, 
demand slackens, while greater profit stimulates and increases 
production. The opposite is true when supply exceeds demand. 
The much-sought Utopian plane of trade is where supply and 
demand will always be approximately equal. 

On account of misunderstanding on the part of many people 
concerning the law of supply and demand, the Commission 
believes that it is appropriate to make the following observa- 
tion regarding its practical operation. During periods of 
threatened or artificial shortage an increase in price usually 
results in an increase in demand, while in a falling/ market a 
decrease in price does not immediately cause an increase in 
consumption. This is a psychological problem; as in a rising 
stock market every one attempts to get in before the peak is 
reached, but once the market starts to gp down, it takes more 
than "tips" and moral suasion to create active trading. How- 
ever, in the long run, supply and demand govern the situation. 

Since the beginning of the World War and until last year, in 
America as well as the rest of the world, demand exceeded 
supply; but supply now exceeds demand. Physical volume 
of production, trade and business in general, as well as prices, 
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reached their peak in May and June, 1920. A strong effort was 
exerted to hold prices, wages and valuations in general at this 
high level. World-wide liquidation was dammed up, but not 
prevented. The downward movement had commenced in 
several countries, and some economists regard Japan as having 
been the first to pass the peak. 

Industrial Rehabilitation. 

Before the commencement of the World War in 1914, Ameri- 
can industry was in a period of stagnation. Factories and mills 
were shut down or running part time, while the number of 
business failures was great and increasing in number. 

The cost of Hving showed a tendency to decline in the early 
part of 1914, while rents for real estate were at so low a level 
as to bring little or no return to owners. 

At the outbreak of the war production immediately speeded 
up to capacity, supplying foreign nations with merchandise and 
war materials. Factories making war materials were soon work- 
ing day and night, and food products were being sold at a large 
premium to foreign governments. Then the United States 
entered the war and our government ordered vast quantities of 
goods on the assumption that the war was to last several years; 
this further stimulated industrial and agricultural activities 
with rising prices and increased profits. 

While the war upset normal operation and growth of Ameri- 
can industry, it raised havoc with European industrial life. 
Large sections of the most prosperous manufacturing centers 
located in Belgium and northern France were devastated, and 
an ever-increasing demand for war materials at the expense of 
other requirements resulted in heavy economic burdens being 
placed upon all people. In fact, it was a case of existence on 
the 'absolute necessaries, or submission to defeat. 

The rapid recovery of continental European industry has 
been one of the phenomena of the post-war period. The beet 
sugar factories of northern France are again operating, and 
manufacturing centers of France and Belgium are fast recover- 
ing from the effects of war. In Germany, where plants were 
not physically demolished by war, the recovery is reported as 
being even more rapid than in other continental countries. 
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England has experienced a period of business depression similar 
to that which has prevailed in the United States. Coal mines, 
a good barometer of industrial activities, have been practically 
shut down for the past eight months in that country, while 
stagnation has existed in other lines of business to such an ex- 
tent that much unemployment prevails. In attempting to 
alleviate this condition, the English government has been pay- 
ing a weekly unemployment stipend which has tended to 
aggravate the situation. The whole world is struggling with 
the many problems incident to transition from war to peace 
pursuits. 

Another factor that has an important bearing upon the con- 
dition of American business is foreign exchange. The rate of 
foreign exchange prevailing since 1919 has operated to the dis- 
advantage of American industry. By governmental regulation, 
foreign countries are endeavoring to retain what is left of their 
gold supply. Foreign governments owe the United States 
about 111,000,000,000. Germany must pay reparations of 
$33,000,000,000 under the peace treaty. Several bilhon dollars 
of foreign trade obligations to American merchants have 
accumulated since the war. The printing plant of the German 
government is still running to capacity, turning out paper 
currency, while the government of Russia has no official stand- 
ing in America. These facts indicate that there is no immediate 
prospect of stability in foreign exchange. Consequently, Euro- 
pean manufacturers are exerting every effort towards filling 
the deficiency of goods in their own countries and building 
up their export trade, in order to pay their foreign debts. 

Recent export figures indicate that the total physical volume 
of American exports compares favorably with last year, al- 
though the value in money is much less. A most significant 
feature of these figures is the decrease of manufactured and 
luxury articles exported from this country and the increase in 
the amount of raw materials. The export and import questioir 
is treated in more detail in another section of this report. 

To protect key industries and those considered essential from 
a defence point of view, "anti-dumping" tariff legislation has 
been enacted in several countries. To quote from the United 
States emergency tariff law of May, 1921 : — 
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If the purchase price or the exporter's sales price is less than the foreign 
market value (or, in the absence of such value, than the cost of production) 
there shall be levied, collected and paid in addition to the duties imposed 
thereon by law, a special dumping duty in an amount equal to such dif- 
ference. 



Some of the South American countries are levying high duties 
upon the imports of luxuries. The motive in such cases is 
primarily to obtain an increased revenue. In the case of 
Germany, the importation of luxuries is prohibited in order to 
build up an export balance and to promote thrift. 

Tariff revisions have been made within the past few years by 
Australia, British India, Canada, England, France, Italy, 
Japan, Portugal, Spain and Sweden, while the United States, 
Denmark and Holland have this subject under consideration. 

Our large supply of gold, which is about one-third of the 
total amount in the world, will act as a strong magnet to 
attract foreign goods. The profit that will accrue to foreign 
manufacturers is further increased by foreign exchange rates. 
American industry, both manufacturing and agricultural, must 
be reconstructed on a more eflBcient basis, as well as protected 
by tariff to prevent its destruction during the coming abnormal 
period of competition. 

With continued reductions of living costs in other countries 
where the increases were far greater than, in the United States, 
the differential in favor of foreign goods will further increase, 
unless foreign exchange rates advance to their normal basis at 
the same pace. 

The future trend of foreign competition in the United States 
is the source of much speculation as to its effect on the future 
prosperity of our agricultural, industrial and commercial life. 

Agriculture and industry are already feeling the effect of 
foreign competition, as our merchants are naturally handling 
the merchandise which returns the greatest profit to them. 

The war debts with their political features, both in the 
United States and European countries, will furnish a vast 
amount of material for politicians the world over. There is 
great potential danger of the extreme plausibility of some 
scheme which is unsound in fundamental principles leading to 
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a popular demand, in deference to which powerful opportunist 
politicians might override sane convictions. 

The real danger to American industry is not the fact that 
this country may be prevented from supplying a larger portion 
of the world's demand for commodities; the danger is that 
foreign commodities manufactured by cheaper labor will drive 
American goods from American markets. 

Increase of Productivity. 

Power — the chief factor in production' — is of two kinds: 
human and mechanical. Man power is the largest single ele- 
ment in production. The shortage of the world's supply of 
food and goods was aggravated by the lost production of 
millions of men who were needed for military purposes. With 
the termination of war the process of demobihzation was rapid. 
The effects of the war in human casualties, changes in mode of 
living and release from military discipline could not be over- 
come in a short time'. 

The process of absorption and readjustment has been slow 
and uneven. The period of world-wide economic depression 
and its consequences to American labor was early recognized 
by our government. In order to protect American institutions 
and to maintain our high standard of living, the emigration 
from foreign countries has been limited to prevent an influx of 
undesirable aliens. 

According to reports of many manufacturers, during the 
recent era of rising prices, an increase of wages did not result 
in increased production. Previously, an increase in wages 
usually showed an increase in output. During the war-time 
prosperity, wages of labor in many lines became inflated in the 
same proportion as the profits of the manufacturer. 

The tendency of labor to change jobs and take frequent 
vacations has recently been replaced by a more diligent applica- 
tion to work. 

Wage reductions and cancellations of war-time working con- 
ditions have been made in some industries. In spite of lower 
wages, the return of competitive labor conditions has resulted 
in increasing the per capita production; this is true in practi- 
cally all lines of business. 
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During the past year unemployment became so pressing in 
some sections of the Commonwealth that the Governor ap- 
pointed a special committee to study this situation. Several 
municipal officials have endeavored to secure modifications of 
Civil Service Regulations for local emergencies, to permit of 
relief by employment on public works. 

According to reports published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, comparative retail prices of food indicate that 
Massachusetts has the highest food costs. This comparison 
shows that the retail meat prices in representative Massachu- 
setts cities are from 20 to 40 per cent above those in other 
parts of the country. The Commission is endeavoring to ascer- 
tain whether or not this is a true statement. This comparison 
tends to destroy public confidence, and breeds suspicion among 
the dealers as well as the consuming public. Furthermore, with 
the beginning of abnormal foreign competition as our com- 
petitors recover from the effects of the war, if the Labor Depart- 
ment figures are correct, Massachusetts is at a great disad- 
vantage on account of high living costs. If these figures do not 
give a correct comparison, a false impression has been created 
throughout the country that will retard the industrial develop- 
ment of Massachusetts. 

The deplorable situation in the shoe industry of Massachu- 
setts as compared with the activity in Maine, New York and 
Western States is due, according to our manufacturers, to one 
element, — cost of labor. The Commission has not attempted 
to analyze the wage question, but it is an economic fact that 
wages, under normal conditions, increase or decrease in the 
same ratio as living costs. When wages are reduced below 
living costs, the skilled worker is obliged to become migratory, 
not from choice, but from necessity. The maintaining of the 
high industrial position of Massachusetts is due in part to 
generations of skilled workers. 

Economic pressure tends to move manufacturing nearer the 
sources of power and raw materials, and to sections with low 
living costs. It is evident that the effect of Massachusetts 
agricultm-e upon food prices is closely connected with the ex- 
istence of our manufactures. Therefore the ultimate prosperity 
of the State depends upon the balance maintained between agri- 
cultiu-e and other industries. 
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Following the Civil War, wages continued to advance for a 
time, then liquidation took place, but wages did not go below 
pre-war levels. However, our wage cost per unit was materially 
reduced by the introduction of automatic machinery and other 
uses of mechanical power. We are now facing a similar prob- 
lem. Therefore the capacity of labor to produce must be aided 
and supplemented by the use of more and efficient mechanical 
power; otherwise, despite legislation, Massachusetts will lose 
large numbers of her skilled workers to other sections of the 
country. 

Currency and Credit Conditions. 
Money is based upon two different standards, — gold and 
paper currency. The gold stocks of the United States have 
been increased from 1,917,000,000 in December, 1913, to 
3,545,125,101 in December, 1921. This increase, which amounts 
to 85 per cent, is shown graphically on the following chart : — 

DIAGRAM I. 
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From a study of other similar war-time periods, it appears 
that inflation of currency and increase of prices are related, as 
are deflation of currency and decrease of prices. 

According to the Federal Reserve Bulletin, it was not until 
the end of the year 1920, more than six months after wholesale 
price recession had been in full progress, that liquidation was 
reflected in the volume of credit. The movement of credit at 
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Federal Reserve Banks is significant in comparison with the 
fluctuation of production and volume of business, because the 
volume of trade and industry and the volume of credit are inter- 
related. 

The fact that commodity prices in this country are controlled 
by world-wide industrial and agricultural conditions has been 
manifested by developments during the past year. The danger 
of unlimited credit and currency inflation which extended 
throughout the world after the close of the war was foreseen, 
and a plan of deflation was inaugurated. 

The deflation of prices for most raw materials was very 
rapid, but credit curtailment did not take place at the same 
rate. There is at present a wide and apparently unreasonable 
margin between cost and selling prices. One interesting and 
far-reaching effect of the change in credit extension is that 
many banks are endeavoring to assist their borrowers in work- 
ing off large losses, due to sudden depreciation. While existing 
business is somewhat stabilized by this plan, many financiers 
claim that general recovery of business would be quicker and 
more effective if losses had been immediately charged off. If it 
had not been for this banking policy, the number of business 
failures would have been greatly augmented. 

Curtailment of Extravagant Expenditures and Demand. 

Due to the redistribution of wealth during and following the 
war, many people had money to spend for luxuries to whom 
such a condition was a novelty. Naturally, what took place 
was an orgy of spending with soaring prices, making luxuries 
prohibitive to many people who had been accustomed to them. 
However, the people who were forced to curtail were out- 
numbered by the great newly rich group, who more than offset 
the curtailment in buying power. According to the United 
States government more than $22,500,000,000 were spent in 
this country for luxuries during 1920. 

The manufacture of luxury goods increased not only on 
account of the demand, but governmental control of those 
dealing in necessaries made the manufacture of non-essentials 
attractive to many men who like to work on their own initiative 
without governmental interference. On top of all this was 
piled the demand for luxuries by foreign countries whose own 
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industries were overloaded working to full capacity on the 
necessaries of life. Naturally, when conditions changed, the 
foreign demand fell off first. In fact, some countries whose 
only chance to meet their enormous war obligations was to 
practise the most severe thrift, placed embargoes against im- 
ported luxuries. In the United States, those who had newly 
acquired money were the first, as a group, to feel the pinch of 
deflation. This group had naturally spent freely having their 
first taste of money and power to buy luxuries. 

In addition, those who during the war had difficulty in 
making both ends meet had experienced so severe a lesson that 
money in the bank to replace drafts made on their savings 
during the emergency looked better to them than luxuries. In 
any case, the demand of this group has not been and will not 
be for a long time sufficient to keep operating the greatly in- 
creased plants created to produce luxuries. Many of these 
plants are now closed, or have been financially reorganized, 
and will have great difficulty in recovering, as the first flood of 
imports will be largely composed of the luxury lines, as these 
ordinarily contain the least raw materials of which our com- 
petitors are short, and they also show the greatest profit. 

There has been a marked increase in imports of foreign 
luxuries; for instance, customs returns show imports of 
5,480,000 pieces of "undressed fur" in September, 1921, against 
3,321,000 in September, 1920; 409,000 pieces of "fur dressed on 
the skin" in September, 1921, against 41,000 in September of 
last year; 261,000 pounds of artificial silk yarn against 46,000 
pounds one year ago; 478,000 pounds of "mushrooms and 
truffles" against 158,000 pounds in the same month last year; 
2,051,000 pounds of Italian and Swiss cheese against 50,000 
pounds last year; 650,000 gallons of edible olive oil against 
531,000 gallons last September. 

With slackening demand for automobiles, jewelry, musical 
instruments, etc., it is interesting to note this year that cheaper 
grades- and cuts of meat are more popular; that clothing fads 
do not attract so many followers; that householders are not 
heating unused rooms; that where unemployment prevails, 
wood is partly substituted for coal; and that janitor and other 
special services connected with housing are not now in great 
demand. 
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Exports and Imports. 

The export and importtrade of the United States has been 
the source of much apprehension. The Commission believes 
that Diagrams II and III, prepared by the Federal Reserve 
Bank, showing the trend of value and volume of our imports 
and exports, clears up misunderstanding occasioned by news- 
paper statements that our exports have declined at the rate of 
• $200,000,000 to $300,000,000 per month. Comparison of physi- 
cal volume and value of exports, as shown in the accompanying 
charts, indicates that our exports are actually increasing rather 
than decreasing. 

Price reduction is largely responsible for the falling off in the 
stated value of our exports and imports. In nearly all im- 
portant articles which we export and import, the prices are far 
below those of a year ago, and in many instances are approxi- 
mately at the pre-war level. 

Based upon normal exchange, the present rates of foreign 
exchange operate against most countries and in favor of the 
United States. Such conditions would increase imports and 
decrease our exports were it not for the fact that commodity 
prices in foreign countries have increased considerably more 
than in this country. From the diagram of foreign commodity 
prices compared with the United States upon a currency and 
gold dollar basis, shown in the cost of living section of this 
report, it is apparent that foreign commodity prices, when 
taking into consideration the difference in exchange rates, are 
but slightly lower than the average for the United States. 

Government ownership by the United States has added over 
8,000,000 gross tons to our shipping fleet, which prior to the 
war amounted to about 1,800,000 gross tons. At the present 
time the United States is the second maritime nation of the 
world in so far as possession of ships is concerned. However, 
it is evident that our ships are not carrying their proportion of 
the United States commerce. In July, 1920, American ships 
carried about 48 per cent of our foreign trade, while in July of 
1921 only 43 per cent was carried in American bottoms. There 
is a rate war being waged by foreign countries endeavoring to 
regain and enlarge their overseas commerce. Freight rates to 
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DIAGRAM II. 
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Europe are now about one-third of what they were in January 
of 1920. 

To rehabilitate the war-stricken countries, raw materials and 
machinery are absolutely essential; and to pay their enormous 
war debts is a serious problem confronting these countries. 
Therefore, as payment must be made from the profits of trade, 
it is evident that this can be accomplished only by re-establish- 
ing a profitable export balance. 

In considering the future trend of the foreign trade of the 
United States, the decreased exports during the past year of 
luxury and manufactured goods, the increased exports of raw 
materials and machinery, and the increased imports of luxury 
goods are the most significant features. 

World-trade supremacy will not be had for the asking, but 
experience gained by shipping men and merchants of the 
United States during the recent foreign-trade boom will be of 
inestimable value in the future, and tend to carry this country 
forward to a greater place in the world trade and finance. 

Chapter II. 

Price Movements. 
In the operation of economic laws, the following are axio- 
matic regarding price movements: — 

1 . Wholesale prices quickly reflect price movements of raw products and 
market conditions. 

2. Retail prices move more slowly, especially in a declining market. 

3. Wage levels fluctuate more slowly than commodity prices. 

4. Salaries change more slowly than wages. 

5. Real estate values change more slowly than commodity prices, wages 
or salaries. 

Wholesale Prices. 
The wholesale price of a commodity is usually based upon 
the price of raw material and labor cost. The volume of busi- 
ness or rapidity in turnover of capital is greater in wholesale 
than in retail trade; thus a lower margin of profit is adequate 
for the wholesaler. Consequently, wholesale prices are ex- 
tremely sensitive to conditions affecting raw material and labor, 
or to events which retard the normal movement of commod- 
ities. 
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In this connection, raw materials having a low labor cost 
show greater price variance than manufactured articles having 
a higher labor cost. 

War prices encouraged many producers with a high cost of 
operation to enter certain lines of business, but peace-time 
competition cannot be met by these concerns, and they are 
being forced out. In addition, every great war has resulted 
in the overplanting of industries that are connected with the 
prosecution of the war. The same is true of agriculture. The 
return to normalcy or rehabilitation will involve business 
changes and financial failures. For instance, there are even 
at the present time deserted factories in Massachusetts which 
are relics of the Civil War. In other words, it will be the 
"survival of the fittest." 

The consequences of the buyers' strike, with the enormous 
expansion of industry and agriculture, were early realized by 
the producers and wholesalers. The increasing dislocation of 
foreign exchange hastened the break in the market. Some 
concerns had prepared themselves for such an exigency, while 
others had distributed their excess war profits in special divi- 
dends, bonuses and extravagant expenditures. 

When it becaane apparent that high prices could no longer 
be artificially sustained, the producers and wholesalers fran- 
tically endeavored to pass the loss along to the retailer. Some 
were successful, but this resulted in creating a feeling of sus- 
picion and lack of confidence on the part of the retailer. The 
fact that many producers and wholesalers were not able to 
unload their high-cost stocks is evidenced by the large number 
of concerns which have been in financial straits during the past 
year. 

Retail Prices. 
The retail price of a commodity is usually based upon the 
demand of the public and replacement cost. It is said that 
the great American public are as changeable as New England 
weather. However, the well-known expression of President 
Lincoln, "You can fool some of the people all of the time, and 
all of the people some of the time, but you cannot fool all of 
the people all of the time," is applicable at the present time. 
It is one of the reasons for deflation. The retail dealer comes 
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in daily contact with the public. They are the source of his 
bread and butter. The retailer sensed the change in the con- 
sumers' demands last year, and in many cases immediately 
curtailed purchases from the wholesaler. This clogged the 
machinery of production and distribution, and the process of 
deflation was hastened. 

Before the war American business had made considerable 
progress in relieving seasonal operation of industry, largely 
through the custom of placing orders for merchandise months 
before delivery was desired. With a faUing market, presenting 
the appearance of a "bottomless pit," retailers did not dare to 
gamble on the future. Suspicion of what might happen was 
fiu-ther impressed upon the retailers in a practical manner by 
what had happened in the sugar market. 

At the peak of the market the sugar refiners practically 
forced dealers to sign contracts at about 25 cents per pound 
for future delivery. When the bottom of the market fell out, a 
few months later, these dealers were obliged to live up to their 
contracts and to sell sugar costing 25 cents a pound for about 
15 cents or less. Other commodity markets have experienced 
similar conditions. 

Retailers have been forced to protect themselves by hand- 
to-mouth buying, and will probably follow this practice until 
the market becomes more stable. 

Some retailers in a rising market follow the practice of 
basing their price upon the average cost of the merchandise in 
stock; likewise, in a declining market, the same rule is followed. 
Other retailers base their price in a rising market upon replace- 
ment cost. However, in every trade there is an unscrupulous 
element. These dealers base the price to the consumer on 
"what the traffic will bear." In governmental investigations 
many retailers claim that the replacement cost should be the 
basis on which to fix the price to the consumer. Nearly all 
merchants who a year ago claimed that replacement cost should 
be used as the basis of retail prices are to-day proclaiming that 
averaging of costs is the proper method. The result of such a 
double standard of business policy is manifestly unfair to the 
consuming public. Not only does this practice force retail 
prices to go higher than would otherwise be the case, but it 
retards deflation^of prices. 
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Many retailers still pursue the policy that was popular with 
the public during the period of high wages and war prosperity, 
namely, that high prices indicate a high-grade store, while low 
prices without relation to the actual quality of the goods 
cheapen the standing of the merchant. In the opinion of the 
Commission the public is no longer in a financial condition or 
in a frame of mind which permits the continuance of this 
unfair method of doing business. 

One of the results of the above conditions is that suspicion 
is created, not only among the trade, but on the part of the 
public. In some instances injustice has been done the retail 
dealer. The recovery of normal conditions will be gradual. 
Only by careful cultivation of confidence on the part of all 
dealers will substantial progress in this direction be made. 

Wages. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that production cannot be 
stopped the moment that peace is declared or orders cease to 
come in. The momentum carries over; and demobilization 
and absorption of men formerly engaged in war activities is a 
slow process. 

During 1920 the manufacturer found his stock of manu- 
factured goods piling up as demand fell off. To avoid indefinite 
shutdown, prices had to be reduced. The fortunes of war 
enabled some classes of labor to secure increases out of line 
with the increases in living costs. It also enabled some manu- 
facturers to sell their goods at a price that would net a greater 
profit than ever before obtainable. In such industries deflation 
started first. Some manufacturers immediately cut wages, 
which in most cases represents one of the largest items; others 
first cut inflated profits. 

The general liquidation of profits, wages and overhead re- 
sulted in the further limitation of the purchasing power of 
large numbers of people. Thus the "circle" was completed 
and new deflation started. 

An interesting feature of the period of liquidation is the 
increased efficiency of labor during the past year. Competition 
has resulted in increasing the efficiency of labor, as competition 
has resulted in reducing certain commodity prices. 
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The Commission finds that one of the greatest dangers con- 
fronting Massachusetts at the present time is the comparatively 
higher food costs in this section of the country. It is obvious 
that living costs should decline before wages, and that every 
reduction in wages further tends to reduce living costs by 
limiting demand. There is, of course, a limit to wage re- 
ductions. The effect of lower labor cost is to attract new 
industries. Consequently, it will be necessary for Massachu- 
setts to increase the use and efficiency of mechanical power, or 
materially reduce living costs. In this way it will be possible 
to retain our skilled labor and maintain our high industrial 
position. 

Salaries. 

The salaried, or "white collar," worker, under which heading 
is included the professional men as well as those receiving an- 
nuities or pensions, experienced great hardship and suffering 
in the era of rising prices. Those who render service were not 
organized to the same extent as those who produced goods; 
consequently, increases in salaries were not as numerous or 
large as increases in wages. The result of high wages prevail- 
ing during the war and the increasing cost of living attracted 
many of the salaried group to the ranks of manual labor. This 
had a tendency to decrease the supply of service workers, and 
the inexorable law of supply and demand had the same effect, 
as in the case of commodities, necessitating higher salaries to 
obtain service workers. 

Many pathetic cases of those who depend upon fixed incomes 
or pensions have been called to the attention of the Commis- 
sion in its rent and housing activities. These people were 
practically at the breaking point, as their income was no longer 
sufficient to purchase an adequate amount of food and fuel and 
pay an increased rent. However, increase in the purchasing 
power of the dollar during the past year has brought some 
relief to this class which suffered so keenly during the period of 
increasing prices. Competition among salaried workers is a 
slower process than in the wage group, where experience and 
training are not so necessary; also, in the operation of business, 
the overhead expenses are not usually reduced until after the 
profit and labor items have been cut. 
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Shelter, 

One of the, fundamental principles of American government 
is the protection of property rights. The life of property is 
indefinite, while the individual is here but for a generation. 

When raw material and wholesale prices increase, retail 
prices, wages and salaries follow. During the war this resulted 
in increased prosperity of large numbers of our people who had 
formerly been accustomed to living in three or four room tene- 
ments without bath or other conveniences. The demand for 
better housing quarters was accentuated. In fact, during 1919 
and 1920 the demand for apartments with all modern improve- 
ments in many sections reached a competitive bidding state; 
that is, some one would offer $10 to $20 more per month for an 
apartment than its occupant was paying, the result being that 
the tenant paid an increase or was obliged to move. During 
the same period there were many tenements vacant which were 
without modern conveniences. 

From an examination of thousands of rent cases handled by 
this Commission and the Boston rent and housing committee 
during 1919, 1920 and 1921, it is evident that many families 
were living in better and higher-priced apartments than they 
had been accustomed to in the past. 

With the general increase in living cost, taxes and mainte- 
nance of property increased. The lack of new construction in 
the building industry during the war further augmented the 
housing shortage. 

However, the effect of deflation with unemployment and 
reduction of wages and salaries was soon reflected in a slacken- 
ing demand for the better type of housing. The result is that 
at the present time the so-called high-class' apartments have 
many vacancies, and rent reductions from 20 to 35 per cent 
have been made, while rents for the lower-class tenements are 
now increasing. The following is a typical example. In 1918 
and 1919 a property owner had ten vacant tenements out of 
eighteen on one piece of property. The rental charge for those 
tenements, which did not have modern conveniences, was $12 
to $15 per month. At the present time there are no vacant 
tenements on this property. In spite of the fact that the rents 
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have been increased $5 a month, the owner has a waiting list 
of more than fifteen families. 

(fr,_The demand for housing is based upon ability to pay,' and 
therefore fluctuations in commodity prices, wages and salaries 
affect rents. 
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SECTION III. 
Chapter I. 

Cost of Living. 
The Special Commission on the Necessaries of Life has con- 
tinued its stu3y and investigation of the circumstances affecting 
the cost of living. Under the following divisions monthly index 
figures have been published by the Commission (see Diagram 
IV for cost of living curve from 1910 to 1922) : — 

Per Cent. 

Food 43.1 

Shelter 17.7 

Clothing 13.2 

Fuel and light 5.6 

Sundries 20.4 



The average retail prices in 1913 have been used on the basis 
of 100. For instance, $159.60 are needed in January, 1922, to 
piu-chase the same amount of necessaries that cost $100 in 1913. 
The relative purchasing power of the dollar since 1913 fol- 
lows: — 

DIAGRAM V. 
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The method of preparation of the Commission's Massa- 
chusetts cost of living figures, with classification of the articles 
used and price charges of each article during the past decade 
is set forth in detail in Appendix I. In this way it is possible 
for trade and labor associations to compile comparative cost of 
living data for application to local communities. 

For the purpose of comparison the wholesale prices of com- 
modities in currency in this and other countries are. shown in 
Diagram VI. 

DIAGRAM VI. 
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From the foregoing chart it is evident that wholesale or com- 
modity prices increased more rapidly and to a greater extent 
in foreign countries, where currency inflation was practised 
beginning with the outbreak of the war in 1914, than in the 
United States, where currency remained on a gold standard. 
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Wholesale prices in American dollars in the United States 
and in other countries are shown below, in Diagram VII. 
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WHOLE>3ALC PIOCC:) in DOLLAIO. 

Flunetuattons in foreign exc>)^&nae rates coniiilereA. — 



Diagram VI indicates the increase of living costs in foreign 
countries, while Diagram VII shows the purchasing power of 
the American dollar abroad. From a comparison and study of 
these charts the potential dangers of foreign competition in 
American markets are evident. 
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Chapter II. 

Household Budgets. 

Introductory. 

The necessity for and the advantages of a budget system in 
government are generally recognized. The Federal govern- 
ment and all the States, with the exception of Pennsylvania 
and Rhode Island, have a budget system. Its increasing use 
in the family, the primordial government, caused the Com- 
mission to study the various forms of family budgets in more 
detail. 

President Harding, in his last message to Congress, relative 
to the recent adoption of a Federal budget, stated: "It (the 
budget) is the greatest reformation in governmental practice 
since the beginning of the Republic." 

The benefits derived from the proper form of budgetary 
control are obvious. During these times economy in govern- 
ment, business, and more especially the home, should be the 
watchword of every one, if we are to get back to the much 
sought for "normalcy." There is an increasing need for an 
eflBcient systematization of our expenditures, and it will be to 
the advantage of every family to give the subject of running 
the home on a budget plan serious consideration. 

The definition of the word "budget," according to the 
standard dictionaries, is a "financial estimate," and when the 
term "household" or "family" is applied in this connection, 
it means simply a "financial estimate of running the home" — 
in other words, planning beforehand on what one expects to 
spend, with the idea of getting the most out of the money to 
be spent. 

Running the home on a budget gives the spender accurate 
knowledge of every dollar paid out, and serves as a guide or 
warning when expenditures seem to be unduly high or out of 
proportion to the total income. 

If all items of household expense were fixed, a budget would 
be entirely superfluous, but this is far from being true. Rent 
is practically the only item that remains fixed. On account of 
the many seasonal; health, economic and social as well as 
numerous other influences, directly affecting the family finances, 
some plan of estimation should be followed. 
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Classification. 

Budgetary studies have generally been divided into two 
classifications, namely, cost and quantitative. 

The Commission is of the opinion, however, that the prep- 
aration of a budget is an individual matter. Each family 
must consider its own needs and base its budget upon these 
factors rather than upon any general figures. An examination 
of hundreds of family budgets shows wide differences, due to 
peculiarities of environment, education, social requirements, 
health and other qualifications. Fixed rules cannot be followed 
in determining how the income should be divided, and classifi- 
cation of the budget as a practical method of operation should 
be left to the decision of the individual family. 

The Commission has therefore attempted in this report to 
call the attention of the householder to the advantages of 
running the home on a budget system, and to offer suggestions 
as to the simplest plan to follow. In this way the budget will 
be something more to the family than a memorandum of 
moneys spent'^ 

Distribution of Income. 
The Commission lists below suggestive divisions of budgets,* 
with incomes ranging from $1,000 to $3,000 per year, based 
on recent prices and conditions. These illustrations are not 
presented as rules or standards to be adhered to, but merely 
to show how the expenditures of families of stipulated size 
^wo adults and two children of school age in each instance) 
and moderate habits are distributed on the average. The 
individual budget will no doubt differ from the Illustrations. 



Income. 



Food. 



Shelter. 



Clothing. 



Operating 

Expenses. 



Advance- 
ment. 



Savings. 



$1,000 
1,900 
WOO 
2,000 
2,500 
3,000 



$150 
529 
590 
610 

70d 
778 



49.0 
35.0 
30.6 
30.5 

29,,;8' 



1290 
350 
4S0 
480 

m 
m 



29.0 
23.3 
26.7 
24.0 

:i'9.2\ 

?0.t) 



1190 
250 
290 
320 
iSO'l 
4j25 



15.0 
16.7 
13.9 
16.0 
14.0 
>4.2 



$120 
279 
390 
390 

;526n 
' 690 



12.0 
18.3 
19.4 
17.5 
21.0 
21,. 7 



$30 
100 
100 
120 
225 
250 



3.0 
6.7 
5.5 
6,0 
9.0 
8.3 



I 



$70 
120 
220 



6.0 
8.8 
10.0 



1 Courtesy of SmaU, Mayriard & Co. (Marinirig Home Budget). 
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The divisions as shown on the above tabulation are ex- 
plained as follows : — 

Food. — Groceries, meat and fish, outside lunches. 

Shelter. — Rent, taxes, interest on mortgages, repairs and upkeep, fire 
insurance, business and school car fare. 

Clothing. — Anything to wear. 

Operating Expenses. — Telephone, laundry, coal, oil, wood, gas, elec- 
tricity, household supplies, furniture insurance, water, car fare, post- 
age, express, repairs and replacements, incidentals. 

Advancement. — Education, books, magazines and newspapers, vacation, 
health, church, music, social clubs, amusements, entertaining, travel, 
charity, gifts, automobile, personal expenses, health and accident insur- 
ance. ' 

Savings. — Savings, mortgage payments on principal, life insurance 
investments. 

It will be noted from the above table that, as the income 
increases, the percentage of income spent for the actual neces- 
saries, i.e., food, shelter and clothing, decreases, and the money 
spent for such items included under the headings of operating 
expenses, advancement and savings, grows proportionately 
larger. It is a logical conclusion, as the family with the larger 
income can afford to spend more on the items which cannot be 
properly classified as absolutely essential than the family with 
a smaller income which is obliged to spend the greater part of 
its earnings on the fundamental necessaries. Some expenses can 
be charged to more than one heading, but when that is possible, 
the individual should select the heading which promises the 
most definite information, and consistently adhere to the plan 
selected. 

Food. — The cost of food for a family varies, and is affected 
by many things which must necessarily be taken into consid- 
eration when planning the food budget; for instance, the size 
of the family, age, occupation and health of the individuals, 
neighborhood, market conditions, value of foods, waste in prep- 
aration, etc., — all these conditions have a direct influence on 
the total amount to be expended for this important division of 
the budget. 

"What's one man's poison is another's meat or drink" com- 
pels the Commi^^oi^ to forego any attejnpt at preparing an 
"ideal" menu. There are many rul^s fpr the purchasing of 
foods with respect to caloric values and other standards which 
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can readily be obtained by the individual desiring to follow 
such methods- One very popular guide for dividing the doUaf 
is to spend it for food in the following proportions : — 

Meat, eggfs and fish 20 cents, or less. 

Milk (1 pint to each child, I quart to each adult) . 20 cents, or more. 

Cereals and bread 20 cents, or more. 

Vegetables and fruit 20 cents, more or less. 

Fats, sugar and other groceries . . . .20 cents, or less. 

The housekeeper may substitute less expensive foods in some 
instances, without injury to the health, in order to economize 
and keep within the amount allotted for food, but great care 
should be taken to insure the purchasing of the proper amounts 
of milk, vegetables and fruit. 

Outside lunches are usually included under the heading of 
food, and should be estimated in this division. 

Shelter. — Shelter is an item which requires but little ex- 
planation. Practically all famiUes Uving in hired property 
know what is necessary in the matter of rent, and will find no 
difficulty in estimating that item. 

It is well for those seeking new quarters to remember that, 
if the amount to be paid for rent is more than the income 
would justify, other items of expense will, of course, be more 
restricted. It has been said that society's guide to one's stand- 
ards should be based upon the expenditures for development 
and advancement rather than upon a false impression gained 
from an excessive amount spent for shelter. An analogy is 
found in the shopkeeper who places all his stock in the window, 
leaving nothing to sell from the shelves. It is realized that 
■during the present housing conditions, prospective tenants are 
compelled, through lack of choice, to accept shelter at figures 
that are admitted to be out of proportion to the total incomes 
available. However, it is believed that there are many people 
who still endeavor to maintain a higher standard of shelter 
than an economic division of their receipts justifies. A gen- 
eral yardstick as to the proper amount of rent a family can 
afford to pay is that the monthly rent should not exceed one 
week's income. 

If the home is owned, such items as taxes, interest on invest- 
ment, whether or not the property is mortgaged, repairs, up- 
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keep and fire insurance, as well as proper depreciation, will 
come under the heading of shelter. 

Business and school car fares are also usually included in 
this division, on account of the close connection that these 
items bear to the amount paid for rent. 

Clothing. ■ — Clothing requirements are distinctly individual, 
but purchases should be made from a common-sense viewpoint. 
The pidncipal use of clothing is to serve as a protection from 
climatic conditions; the secondary purpose is to enable the 
wearer to make a presentable and satisfactory appearance in 
the company of friends -or acquaintances. The necessity for 
careful selection of wearing apparel, especially by the house- 
wife, is comparable to good cooking in the home. 

Quality is very important and should not be overlooked when 
the clothing budget is planned. The occupation, social require- 
ments and other needs of the wearers must be considered. 

Special sales should be taken advantage of when the items 
advertised are needed, and included in the budget. In this 
way it is possible to save considerable money during the year. 

Operating Expenses. ■ — There are three items of operating 
expense which are absolutely necessary, — light, heat and 
water. It is possible to estimate these with a fair degree of 
accuracy by an examination of the bills for the previous year. 
The expenditures for other operating expenses, such as tele- 
phone, laundry, household supplies, car fare, postage, ex- 
press, repairs and replacements and incidentals are governed 
largely by the standards maintained in other divisions of the 
budget; for example, laundry charges will be affected by the 
quantity and quality of the clothing purchased, and the tele- 
phone bills by the social requirements of the family. The 
housekeeper who entertains on a large scale will find that her 
operating costs will be increased because of the additional light, 
heat and other items of service necessary for the comfort of 
her guests. 

A definite replacement plan, including an allowance for the 
depreciation of household furnishings, and the cost of repairs 
and new furniture will eliminate crippling the pocketbook at 
a time when other needs are of more concern. 

Advancement. — Individual choice determines almost entirely 
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the manner in which funds available for advancement should 
be spent. The many items included under the heading of ad- 
vancement, development, betterment, well-being, life of the family, 
or whatever title may be chosen, are capable of indicating the 
real preferences of the family. Care should be taken, however, 
to insure that the expenditures are not so divided as to deprive 
the family of the benefits of mental, spiritual and physical 
development, which are all so essential to a well-rounded and 
balanced life. 

Saving^. ■ — It has never been seriously disputed that every 
family should save a certain portion of its income, if it is pos- 
sible to do so without injury to health or decent living. Despite 
this fact, it is astounding to learn that comparatively few fami- 
lies have any definite plan for saving. Unless there exists an 
unusual desire for thrift there is very little constructive saving 
in this country towards the building up of a reserve to serve as 
a protection for old age or to meet emergency, death or unem- 
ployment. A survey was made some time ago by several in- 
surance companies which showed a startling negligence of the 
American people in this respect. The following table repre- 
sents the financial history of 100 average Americans: — 



At age 35, of these men — ■ 
6 have died 
10 are wealthy 
10 are well-to-do 
40 live on their earnings 
35 show no improvement 
At age 45, of these men — 
' 16 have died 
1 is wealthy 
• 3 are well-to-do 
65 live on their earnings 
15 are no longer self-supporting 
At age 55, of these men — 
20 have died 
1 is wealthy 
3 are well-to-do 
46 live on their earnings 
30 are not self-supporting 



At age 65, of these men — ■ 
36 have died 
1 is wealthy 

4 are well-to-do 

5 live on their earnings 
54 are not self-supporting 

At age 75, of these men — 
63 have died 

1 is wealthy 

2 are well-to-do 
34 are dependent 

Estimates at death of 100 men : 

1 leaves wealth' 

2 leave comfort 

15 leave from $2,000 to S10,000 
82 leave nothing. 



It is said that only the pessimist is thrifty. The life of the 
extreme pessimist is that of pleasant disappointment, as against 
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the bitter disappointment of the extreme optimist. Con- 
structive saving will tend to eliminate the disastrous showing 
recorded above, and will enable the family to view the future 
with a feeling of confidence. 

Life insurance, investments and payments on the principal, 
if the home is owned, are forms of saving, and are generally 
included in that division. 



Conclusion. 

The planning of the budget from the foregoing is a simple 
task. Without a practical division of expenses the novice in 
budget-making easily becomes discouraged. However, once the 
advantages of running the home in an efficient businesslike 
manner are fully appreciated, the budget will be maintained as 
a permanent part of the family life. The definite financial 
saving accruing from a well-kept budget will offset any tedious- 
ness caused by its upkeep, and will tend to stimulate interest 
and pride of achievement on the part of the family. 

The budget is particularly valuable to the housekeeper in 
running down the small leaks, which in the aggregate make the 
difference between comparative comfort, or even luxury, and 
discomfort and impecuniosity of different families on the same 
income. 

SECTION IV. FOOD. 

Previous reports of the Commiission have discussed in detail 
the food situation of Massachusetts, showing our dependency 
on outside sources for food supply, with its attendant dangers 
regarding price and possible interruption in supply on account 
of long-distance transportation. The Commission has also 
dealt with numerous phases of local distribution. 

The largest sources of new wealth in the world are the an- 
nual agricultural crops. In the United States, with the ex- 
ception of the cotton crop, all other important crops of 1921 
were of average size. The same was generally true throughout 
the world, with the exception of China, Russia and some of 
the Balkan countries. 

During 1921 the index figure of the cost of living showed a 
drop of 19.9 points from 179.5 in January, 1921, to 159.6 in 
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January, 1922. This is a reduction of 11.1 per cent. As food 
represents about 43 per cent of the family expenditures, the 
benefit accruing from a reduction in this division of the budget 
is apparent. 

During the last few months the downward trend in retail 
food prices has halted, and a slight upward tendency which 
appears to be simply a periodic seasonal movement is noted. 
During the past year large inventory losses have been sus- 
tained by those having stocks of foodstuffs. As a consequence 
the market is unbalanced, and normal progress is being re- 
tarded because the relation between prices of one group of 
commodities and others closely related is abnormal; for in- 
stance, raw milk showed but a slight reduction, while butter, 
a manufactured product, showed a considerable reduction, in 
price. 

Recently in the case of eggs retail prices were about the 
same as last year in spite of the fact that corn and poultry 
feeds have fallen from 40 to 60 per cent. It is claimed that 
this is due to the activities of speculators, but the low price 
of grain has greatly stimulated the raising of poultry, and 
within a few months both the egg and poultry market will 
decline on account of the artificial basis upon which the present 
high prices are maintained. 

The wheat crop of last year was enormous, and imports, 
especially from Canada, have resulted in so low a price that 
many western farmers having high-cost farms are in serious 
financial straits. Further reduction in the price of bread and 
other bakery products must be made. In some sections where 
there is keen competition the 5-cent loaf has returned. 

Vegetable and fruit prices show a downward trend. In, the 
case of onions the United States Department of Agriculture 
encouraged a greater consumption to prevent demoralization 
in this market. In the case of fruit, on account of the low 
price and high transportation cost vast quantities of oranges 
and lemons last season were allowed to rot in California. 

Price changes during 1921 in the food commodities used in 
the compilation of the Massachusetts cost of living curve are 
shown in Appendix I, Tables 12 to 50. 
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Milk. 

In the weighted cost of living, milk is considered as 7 per 
cent of the food cost. In families where there are several 
small children the percentage is greater, as milk is one of 
their fundamental foods. 

The retail price in Boston advanced from 9 cents in 1913 to 
from 15 to 17 cents per quart in 1921. From the exhaustive 
study of milk conditions during the war by the Federal Milk 
Commission for New England it would appear that the cost 
of producing milk depends upon two factors: first, price of 
grain foods and labor; second, national market levels of 
butter and cheese. In other words, the first factor is com- 
parable to raw material and labor costs in industrial pro- 
duction; the second factor indicates that raw product prices 
must bear some relation to the prices of manufactured milk 
products, — cheese, butter, etc. 

During 1921 retail fluid milk prices did not maintain their 
former comparison with the above factors. Upon investigation 
the Commission found that a vast surplus of milk accumu- 
lated. This surplus milk netted the farmer so low a price that 
much of it was fed to animals or wasted at the farm, while the 
price of milk in metropolitan Boston remained about 16 cents 
per quart. In other words, the law of supply and demand was 
not the determining factor in fixing prices. 
, Another reason for the special interest which the Commission 
took in the milk situation was the fact that a comparison of 
vital statistics during recent years showed that infant mortality 
as well as death rate from communicable diseases traceable to 
milk was higher in Boston than in New York. The Com- 
mission is composed of laymen and not health experts. How- 
ever, it would appear that the lower price of milk in New 
York (10 cents per quart bulk) resulted in greater milk 
consumption; this has strengthened the children's physical 
condition and raised their power of resistance to disease. 

Recently one of the large grocery chain store systems com- 
menced the distribution of milk in metropolitan Boston. This 
resulted in an immediate reduction of from 2 to seven cents 
per quart in the retail price, and injected active competition 
into the distribution of milk. 
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The Commission believes that the most deplorable feature 
in the milk problem is the practical elimination of Massa- 
chusetts farmers in milk production. Not only has this re- 
sulted in higher retail prices for milk, but it has disrupted 
the Massachusetts farmers' system of agriculture. 

As a consequence of the limited supply of milk now available 
in Massachusetts, the Vermont, Maine and New Hampshire 
farmers have substantially a monopoly of this market. The 
Commission believes that the Massachusetts Legislature 
should consider the advisability of building up and encourag- 
ing the growth of our dairy industry to its former standing. 
The State Department of Agriculture and the Massachusetts 
Agricultiu-al College could be of great assistance to Massa- 
chusetts farmers and the Legislature in this respect. 

Another reason which has been given by many former 
Massachusetts dairy farmers for discontinuing the production 
of milk has been the great mass of restrictive legislation with 
which they are obliged to contend in this State. 

In the old days, when Massachusetts farmers raised the 
bulk of the milk we consumed, the retail price was low, the 
farmer was prosperous, and fresh milk was available for the 
home. 

From reports received by this Commission, it appears that 
many farmers outside of Massachusetts, whose milk is sold 
in this State, do not follow the sanitary methods in producing 
milk that Massachusetts farmers are obliged to observe. 



Meat. 

Meat constitutes about one-third the food cost of the average 
family, and beef comprises nearly one-half of this item. Mas- 
sachusetts is practically dependent upon outside sources for 
its supplies of meat products, which come from the west and 
southwest in special refrigerator cars to local distributing 
branches or agents of the packers. 

According to the November issue of the United States De- 
partment of Labor Bulletin comparative ratail prices of meats, 
as of September 15, show that Boston is the highest priced 
market; for instance: — 
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Boston, 

Mass. 


St. Louis, 
Mo. 


St. Paul, 
Minn. 


Atlanta, 
Ga. 




Cents. 


Onts. 


Cents. 


Cents. 


Round steak (per pound) 


53.3 


34.2 


29,7 


33.1 


Rib roast (per pound) . 


33.9 


29.4 


27.4 


27.4 


Ham (per pound) ^ 


99.6 


50.4 


50.0 


62. J 


Lamb (per pound) 


35.1 


29.4 


28.7 


32.1 



In many western cities, at the present live-stock prices, the 
farmer is able to secure a higher return by selling his cattle 
for local consumption. 

The packers claim that Boston consumers insist upon the 
heavier or better grades of meat, and that there is practically 
no demand for the lighter and cheaper grades, which represent 
the basis for lower prices in other sections of the country. The 
Commission has received from the Bureau of Markets, United 
States Department of Agriculture, reports which indicate that 
the quality of fresh western beef received in the Boston and 
New York markets during 1921 was nearly the same. The 
Commission is endeavoring to make further comparison of the 
quality of meat receipts in other representative cities. 

The method of cutting meat varies in different sections, of 
the country. In Boston many meat cuts are "boned," while 
in other sections of the country bone is left in to flavor the 
meat. Therefore in making comparison of meat prices it is 
necessary to consider the method of cutting and the weight of 
the bone as well as the quality of the meat. 

One of the practices of the meat trade that has been forcibly 
brought to the attention of the Commission several times is 
inequitable price fluctuations. Daily bulletins of live-stock 
prices and selling prices for carcass of western-dressed meats 
in some of the large centers of the country are published by 
the United States Bureau of Markets. From these reports 
and independent investigation it is apparent that a rising 
market is closely followed, and a declining market is but slowly 
followed; that is, an increase of live-stock prices is almost im- 
mediately followed by the packers, wholesale and retail dealers, 
but a decline in live-stock prices has to be prolonged and of 
several weeks' duration before being reflected in retail prices. 
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Another significant factor in the Boston meat situation is 
the fact that periodically the local wholesale price of beef, 
lamb or pork will, without apparent reason, increase out of line 
with either live-stock prices or stocks on hand. It usually 
takes ten days or two weeks for these spasmodic market jumps 
to subside; then, the same thing occurs in another meat com- 
modity. 

Cold-storage Holdings. 
In studying the meat situation the cold-storage holdings are 
of considerable interest. The State Department of Health 
compiles monthly statistics regarding stocks in cold storage. 
The following shows the comparative meat stocks on hand in 
public cold-storage warehouses of Massachusetts: — 





Jan. 1, 1921. 


Jan. 1, 1922. 




Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Turkey .... 


464,933 


693,601 


Broilers .... 


899,233 


626,062 


Boasters . . . ... 


2,381,569 


2,509,217 


Fowl . .... 


1,125,032 


979,713 


Miscellaneous poultry . .... 


733,406 


1,581,461 


Beef .... 


5,484,206 


4,222,457 


Lamb and mutton 


10,631,963 


977,437 


Pork . . .... 


10,966,682 


8,364,154 


Total . . 


32,687,023 


19,954,102 



Not only is cold storage a vital factor in meat prices, but 
also in the prices charged for all perishable foods. Massa- 
chusetts is more directly dependent on cold storage than other 
sections of the country, on account of the small proportion of 
our food supply which is produced within the State. 

In the case of cUmatic or other interference with normal 
transportation the protection afforded by local cold-storage 
.plants is inestimable. It also haJs the effect of stabihzing the 
food market, which has a natural tendency to be seasonal and 
sporadic. However, in a declining market there is danger of 
their misuse in preventing lower prices to the consumer. The 
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Commission believes that frequent publication of comparative 
stocks and current market prices would tend to prevent the 
use of cold-storage facilities by profiteers. 

Fish. 

Sea foods form about 3 per cent of the total food cost. The 
per capita consumption of fish in the United States is about 
16 pounds per annum, while our meat consumption is at the 
rate of 160 pounds. In England the annual per capita con- 
sumption of fish is about 56 pounds; in Sweden, 52; in Nor- 
way, 44; and in Canada, 30. 

Contrary to the impression of many people, the food value 
of fish in nutriment is comparable with meat. Comparative 
food values of meats and fish are as follows : — 





Protein. 


Fat. 


Ash. 


Fresh Beef . ... 


is.mwtK^B 


21.52^^^BHi 


.931 


Fresh Veal, 

Lamb, Mutton and Pork . 


18.32HHH 


21.12B^^BH 

• 


.98* 


Fresh Poultry 


19.5S^^^^BBB 


19.2 HHl 


.975H 


Average on above 


18.85^^^^Hi 


2a.6i^^^Hi 


.961B 


Fresh Fish . . . . 


18.77^^^^a 


4.12iB 


1.26H 



The average fat content of fish is about 4 per cent. However, 
the proportion of fat varies considerably with different kinds of 
fish; for instance, the flesh of cod contains less than 1 per cent 
fat (the fat being found in the cod liver), while the flesh of 
salrnon contains over 12 per cent fat. Meat is an indispensable 
food to persons whose work requires extreme physical exertion, 
but fish is preferable in the case of persons performing mental 
work or of sedentary habits. 

Wholesale fish prices fluctuate daily, as the fishermen's 
business is governed largely by wind and tide conditions be- 
yond their control. During the war fish production was con- 
siderably increased, but with the removal of war-time con- 
servation regulations and purchases of foreign governments the 
demand fell off to such an extent that the market was de- 
moralized. During 1920 there arrived at the Commonwealth 
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Fish Pier 2,324 vessels with a total of 123,402,060 pounds of 
fish, while during 1921 a total of 2,713 vessels arrived at the 
pier with a total of 113,774,110 pounds. 

The gross margin of retail dealers handling fish is large. In 
most cases where fish is handled exclusively this is due to the 
fact that the demand for fish is concentrated on one day a 
week. 

The fishing industry is closely connected with the history 
and traditions of Massachusetts. The "Sacred Cod" is in 
the House of Representatives. The supremacy of Massachu- 
setts in the national fishing industry should be maintained, and 
the farmers of the sea should receive the same broad measure 
of governmental encouragement and support as is extended to 
agricultural farmers. 

SECTION V. SHELTER. 

Present Situation. 
The housing situation demanded the early attention of the 
Commission. There was practically no new construction dur- 
ing the war, and the shortage of houses with its consequences 
was manifested by increased rents for shelter. In 1919 and 
1920 the demand was for better quarters; dm-ing 1921 the 
demand was for cheaper rents. For comparative purposes the 
Commission divides housing into three general classes, as 
follows: — 

1. Heated apartments in choice locations, with elevator and 
janitor service, etc. 

2. Unheated apartments in houses of moderate value of 
one, two or more families. 

3. Heated and unheated tenements without modern con- 
veniences. 

In the first class, rents have declined from 20 to 35 per cent 
during the year. Economic pressure rather than an increase 
in new building of this type caused the reduction. Conse- 
quently, there has been a greater demand for the second class 
and an increased demand for the third class. 

Rents for apartments in the second class have reached the 
peak, and those increases which are now being protested to 
this ofiice represent belated efforts on the part of certain land- 
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lords to get the increases which their neighbor landlords have 
already got, or an attempt to continue rent-raising while the 
shortage exists. The increase of municipal taxes on real estate 
is the popular reason given for these increases, which usually- 
total many times the amount of the tax increase. 

In the case of apartments in the third class, increases are 
still general and attributable to the accentuated demand for 
this class of apartments, due to the effects of business depres- 
sion. Business reverses, reductions in wages, unemployment, 
with the consequent necessity for rigid economy, are the 
factors which increase the demand for low and medium priced 
dwellings and slacken the demand for more expensive homes. 

The Commission has not established a definite line of de- 
marcation as to what type of home is in the luxury or necessary 
class, but it has never felt greatly alarmed over increasing rents 
in the first class of apartments. Families that can pay $100 a 
month for rent, which would borrow $20,000 on a 6 per cent 
basis, the Commission believes could own or build a house. 
However, in the great second and third classes serious and 
dangerous complications will continue to arise until new hous- 
ing relieves the shortage. Under existing circumstances, when 
rental charges have already been increased from 50 to 100 per 
cent, the Commission regards attempts to secure further in- 
creases as a reprehensible practice, which should be discouraged. 

Home Owneeship. 
According to figures prepared by the Department of Com- 
merce for the Fourteenth Decennial Census, taken as of Jan. 1, 
1920, the proportion of rented, owned and mortgaged homes 
in the United States is shown as follows: — 

Per Cent. 

Rented 54.4 

Owned 28.2 

Mortgaged 17.4 

Detailed and comparative tables of the distribution of homes 
in various sections of the country. New England and Massa- 
chusetts are shown in Appendix I, Tables 51 and 52. 

The following statistics of rented and owned homes, taken 
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from census reports pertaining to cities in Massachusetts hav- 
ing a population of more than 100,000 inhabitants, indicate 
only a slight tendency towards home ownership: — 





1910. 


1920. 


1920. 




Per Cent of All 
Homes. 


Pee Cent of All 
Homes. 


Total All 




Rented. 


Owned. 


Rented. 


Owned. 


Homes. 


Boston . . . . 


82.9 


17.1 


81.5 


18.5 


164,785 


Cambridge .... 


81.1 


18.9 


82.4 


17.6 


25,293 


Fall Eiver . 


82.2 


17.8 


80.3 


19.7 


36,399 


New Bedford . . . . 


74.7 


25.3 


71.4 


28.6 


26,85» 


Springfield 


70.6 


29.4 


72.1 


27.9 


30,361 


Worcester 


75.6 


24.4 


72.3 


27.7 


39,230 



From the foregoing it is apparent that the housing problem 
of the urban population of Massachusetts occasioned by our 
industrial concentration is of vital concern to the Common- 
wealth. Manufacturers should encourage and assist in home 
ownership by their employees, and in periods of emergency 
the State should protect tenants from the inhumane practices 
of some landlords. 

Co-operative Ownership. 
As a result of the housing shortage there has appeared in 
increasing numbers the promoter of co-operatively owned apart- 
ment and dwelling houses. One of the favorite devices of the 
promoter of such a scheme is to force up the rents to show a 
profit upon an inflated valuation, then tenants are ordered to 
move out or buy their apartments. There are often several 
mortgages on the property. The equity is split up into shares, 
and each tenant must buy the shares which represent his apart- 
ment. People of small means are being forced into these 
schemes, and it is highly important that there be some State 
supervision to protect the investment of the owner-tenant. 
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Discrimination against Children. 
Another alarming feature of the housing shortage is the 
discrimination against children. It is even carried so far that 
tenants have been given eviction notices for having children. 
In this connection the Commission has received complaints 
from tenants that notices to vacate have been given because 
their wives became pregnant. In these cases the Commission 
has been able to secure an extension of time for the tenants to 
find other suitable quarters. This example is given to show 
to what unreasonable limits some selfish landlords are going 
in the prohibition of children. The Commission has received 
many complaints that prospective tenants are informed by 
landlords "No children allowed," "Adults only," "One child 
permitted," and "For small family." Under the existing hous- 
ing conditions the effect of such an inhuman attitude on the 
part of a large number of landlords is self-evident. 

New Construction. 

During the spring and summer the number of building per- 
mits issued by local commissioners showed an increase over 
last year. Many of the permits, however, were for public 
works instituted by governmental authorities to relieve unem- 
ployment; and residential construction, according to builders 
and real estate operators, was decidedly spotted and consisted 
principally of moderate-priced houses costing from $5,000 to 
$7,000. 

Building material prices in Boston show the following per- 
centage increases from 1913 to Oct. 1, 1921: — 

Per Cent. 

Lime 31 

Lumber (average of seven kinds) ... . .65 

Brick .72 

Cement . . 77 

Sand 100 

Stone 100 

Wire nails 112 

Hollow tile 129 

Tar paper 200 
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Complaints filed by tenants and landlords in this office, and 
requests for advice and assistance, at the rate of 500 a month, 
from residents outside of Boston, indicate that thousands of 
families still are experiencing difficulty in securing suitable 
living quarters. 

Application of Emergency Rent Laws. 

The application of the Emergency Rent Laws to about 
10,000 individual cases, together with the various interpreta- 
tions placed upon these laws by petitioners and remonstrants, 
has provided the Commission with much information that 
prompts comment and discussion upon their application. 

Chapter 257, General Acts of 1919, amended by chapter 289, 
Acts of 1921, relative to termination of tenancies at will, is an 
excellent and equitable law. However, the evident purpose of 
this act is too frequently nullified by landlords issuing, and 
courts acknowledging, a fourteen days' -WTitten notice to vacate 
for non-payment of increased rent. However, most courts do 
not recognize the fourteen days' notice as applicable, if the 
tenant tenders payment of rent at the old rate when it is due. 

Chapter 555, Acts of 1920, amended by chapter 491, Acts 
of 1921, relative to the penalties for violation of certain rights 
of tenants, seems to be accomplishing its purpose. The Com- 
mission has not found it necessary to recommend court action 
in any complaint for lack of heat, as upon calling the landlord's 
attention to this law prompt relief has been forthcoming. 

Chapter 577, Acts of 1920, amended by chapter 490, Acts 
of 1921, providing for a discretionary stay of proceedings in 
actions of summary process to recover possession of dwellings, 
is an emergency law that has tended to ward off widespread 
physical and mental suffering in thousands of families. Its 
reaction, however, has been unfortunate in many cases, for it 
has become widely known as the Six Months' Law, and hun- 
dreds of tenants have received with indifference orders to move, 
in the belief that they could take six months to find another 
abode. Consequently, after receiving notice to vacate, they 
have found themselves haled into court with only a judge's 
discretionary stay of execution between them and eviction. 

Chapter 578, Acts of 1920, amended by chapter 488, Acts 
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of 1921, providing that unjust, unreasonable and oppressive 
agreements shall be a defence in actions for rent, is practically 
of no value. In no case under this law that has come to the 
attention of the Commission has a landlord elected in court to 
justify an increase in rent; a much simpler procedure is to 
secure an eviction and increase the rent to the next tenant, 
who is probably making desperate efforts to find a dwelling. 
This act, popularly known as the 25 Per Cent Law, has had 
a very unfortunate reaction. Apparently intended by its 
framers to give property owners a "yardstick" for measuring 
reasonable increases in rent during a period of excessive in- 
flation, as well as afford protection to tenants, this law is now 
being burlesqued by unscrupulous landlords who are demand- 
ing an annual increase of 25 per cent in rents. In other in- 
stances, when property has changed hands several times within 
a year, each successive landlord has levied a toll of 25 per cent 
increased rent on the unfortunate tenants. Failure to meet the 
demand usually brings a thirty days' notice to vacate, a four- 
teen days' notice to vacate for non-payment of the new rent, 
or the making of a straw lease to accelerate eviction. 

Arrangements have been perfected by the Commission 
whereby official committees or individuals in twenty-seven 
cities and towns have received complaints, granted hearings 
and adjusted difficulties. Close association has been maintained 
between the Commission and local committees, who have been 
provided with copies of the rent laws, informed of judicial 
rulings, and carefully advised in specific cases. 

Sixty-five per cent of all the rent cases handled by the 
Commission are concerning increases in rent; 20 per cent con- 
cerning orders to vacate; and 15 per cent include both increase 
in rent and notice to vacate. Much of this work, therefore, 
consists of adjudication between tenant and landlord of dis- 
putes arising from increases in rent. The question invariably 
arises as to what constitutes a fair return to the owner. The 
lessor insists that the present market value be taken as the 
basis, whereas the lessee favors the invested capital. Although 
the Commission has no Massachusetts court ruling on this 
question to serve as a guide, it has succeeded, through careful 
investigation, patience and tact, in settling through private 
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conference 90 per cent of the cases handled. As a rule, land- 
lords co-operate, but in case an aggressive or arbitrary attitude 
is adopted by either side the proceedings are held publicly. 

New York State is far in the lead in placing on the statute 
books new and drastic rent laws, and their constitutionaUty 
has been upheld in practically every case. The immediate 
results, however, are confusing, if not actually unsatisfactory, 
and the courts are clogged by thousands of landlord-tenant 
cases. 

From the activities of the Commission, it might be assumed 
that the legal profession has little sympathy with its efforts 
to keep these rent and eviction cases out of the courts. On the 
contrary, it is a satisfaction to report that, with very few ex- 
ceptions, the members of the bar have co-operated cordially 
and have made it plain that they are generally reluctant to 
handle such cases because of the bitterness engendered between 
the contestants, the chances of delay in reaching a settlement, 
the detailed work entailed in investigation, and the small 
amount of money involved. In fact, several attorneys have 
asked the Commission for help in adjusting their personal 
housing dilemmas. 

Representative Housing Complaints. 
To illustrate the type of housing problem the Commission 
is called upon to handfe, the following typical cases are 
cfuoted : ■ — 

1 . Tenant with eight children, oldest ten years. His former wages as 
machinist $31 per week. Now temporarily employed at S18. Rent in- 
creased by new owner 45 per cent. Tenant appeals to local committee, 
and landlord secures prominent attorneys, whose stenographer is given a 
straw lease and immediately orders tenant to vacate. Tenant's case is 
referred to this office. Commission demands explanation from stenogra- 
pher-lessor, whereupon lessor, through her attorney-employers, notifies 
Commission that no objection will be made to the tenant getting a reason- 
able extension of time in which to find another suitable apartment, and 
until that time rent will not be increased . 

2, Tenant in one apartment almost six years. Since the spring of 1919 
rent has been raised five times, each time less than 15 per cent, but in the 
aggregate 59 per cent. Landlord promises to raise rent again next spring: 
"The limit, according to chapter 578, Acts of 1920," he says. Landlord 
refers all inquiries to his attorney, who has been occupied for weeks in 
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endeavoring to justify in figures the last increase in rent. This case is 
still pending with the Commission. 

3. Landlord increased tenant's rent |10 a month because tenant had 
a visitor staying at house who took a bath every day, causing the water 
bill to exceed the meter allowance. This case was adjusted by the Com- 
mission on the basis that the tenant would pay the excess water bill during 
the time he had visitors. 

4. Appeal was entered with Commission during early part of November 
by tenant who had been given notice to vacate on or before December 1. 
The man's family consisted of seven small children from nine months to 
thirteen years of age; Winter's coal supply had been put in the cellar and 
tenant was greatly handicapped in endeavoring to locate another home, 
as he was unable to meet the rent demanded for other places (his income 
being very moderate), and in many cases was refused tenancy on accoimt 
of the number of children. 

The Commission corresponded with the landlord, requesting an exten- 
sion of time beyond December 1 be allowed tenant. Owner at first re- 
fused any sort of compromise, claiming that children were destructive and 
that property was damaged by their presence. Meeting of tenant and 
landlord was arranged, and it was suggested by the Commission that the 
tenant be allowed to remain throughout the winter and more effective 
measures be taken to prevent the children from destroying property. This 
was agreeable to both parties. 

5. Property assessed for S30,000 with 12 tenants. Owner had an 
equity of only $150. Within a few weeks after purchase rents were in- 
creased, with intention, according, to statement of new owner, of not only 
netting a return on the new and inflated valuation, but of making periodic 
payments to reduce the mortgages. This property is included under the 
second class referred to above. 

The Commission was able to effect an amicable settlement after the 
use of much moral suasion. 

6. Tenant had been occupying lower apartment in two-family frame 
dwelling for four years. Rental was $30 per month when he moved in. 
After lapse of nine months rent was increased to $35, one year later to $40, 
six months later to $45, and after another six months rent was again raised 
to $50. All of these increases tenant paid. However, when another in- 
crease amounting to $15 per month was demanded, which would bring 
the total up to $65 monthly, tenant protested, and, upon refusal of owner 
to arbitrate, complained to Commission. It was found that increase of 
$15 was unwarranted. The finding of Commission was accepted without 
question. 

Future Prospect. 
All the surplus of housing of five years ago is exhausted. 
Rents are still going up and wages are coming down. The 
readjustment occasioned by high rents has resulted in much 
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social unrest. In many instances people are depriving them- 
selves of other necessaries of life by paying a higher rent than 
their income justifies. 

Building costs are slowly liquidating. In the case of build- 
ing materials substantial reductions in the prices asked by 
retailers may be secured by dealing direct with producers and 
wholesalers. Resumption of building has commenced, naturally, 
in communities where rents have been advanced at a faster 
pace than even the cost of replacement would warrant. Much 
of this new construction is being put up by individuals who 
have been victims of speculators and greedy landlords. Small 
builders are realizing a good profit and rapid turnover at the 
present time. While larger operations will probably be com- 
menced next spring, rent reductions in the second and third 
classes will not be material for some time. 

SECTION VI. CLOTHING. 

The index figure of the clothing element in the cost of living 
trend shows a decline of 15.4 per cent during 1921. 

In the raw material market cotton was selling for about 
14 cents in January, 1921. In the summer the price fell to 
11 cents. However, with increased demand for manufactured 
goods in the fall, and government estimates that the 1921 
cotton crop would be about 8,000,000 bales, which is consid- 
erably below normal, prices jumped, and cotton is now selling 
for about 18 cents. Another important factor in the cotton 
market has been the increasing demand from Germany and 
Russia. In normal times about one-half the total of the Amer- 
ican cotton crop is exported. During recent years the English 
government through subsidy has attempted to develop cotton 
growing in Egypt and India. However, American cotton, on 
account of its whiteness, is still in great demand, as the Egyp- 
tian and India cottons are colored. 

The influx of imported wool which flooded the country just 
before the passage of the emergency tarifl^, which placed a 
virtual embargo on wool importations, demoralized the Ameri- 
can market. This, together with demand for better grades of 
wool, resulted in the accumulation of vast stocks of poorer 
qualities. 
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During the past few months the whole textile industry shows 
improvement. Cotton manufacturing during 1921 was bene- 
fited by the radical cut in prices of manufactured cotton goods 
made in the latter part of 1920. The consumption of raw wool 
at the mills throughout the country increased from 20,000,000 
pounds in January, 1921, to 60,000,000 pounds in October. 
While the price of manufactured woolens has come down, the 
quality has been lowered in many lines. The wages of woolen 
operators have followed the general trend of those in the cotton 
industry, and since the 22^ per cent cut, further reductions 
have not been made. 

Despite low prices of raw materials and the immense smplus 
stocks of clothing which have accumulated throughout the 
country, appreciable reductions in prices to consumers have 
not generally been made. Wide margins between prices of 
raw materials and retail prices still exist in these commodities. 
Recently some of the larger merchandising establishments have 
made substantial cuts in the prices for clothing, realizing that 
volume of business and not large profits is the basis upon which 
future business musi; be conducted. 



Boots and Shoes. 

Conditions in the boot and shoe industry are slowly improv- 
ing. However, it is a moot question when, if ever, the trade 
will actually return to former normal conditions. 

Massachusetts and New England, in spite of the increased 
relative production of women's shoes, have been slowly slipping 
from the position of pre-eminence long held in the nation's 
total production. The chief factor in the cost of production 
is the cost of living; and with the cost of living higher in New 
England than in other parts of the country, it is not strange 
that this business is moving to other fields. 

During the past year, as shown in Appendix I, Table 61, 
hide and leather prices, while showing fluctuations, have been 
steadily dropping, in some sections wage reductions have oc- 
curred, and retail prices have shown spotted decreases. 

Leather prices and labor costs are the basis of boot and shoe 
prices. Other elements, however, such as middleman's profit, 
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■freight charges, and retailer's overhead expenses, enter into 
the price which the consumer pays. Lower prices will follow 
when retailers bring their prices in line with replacement costs. 
The following table shows comparative costs of manufac- 
turing in December, 1921, as against former periods: — 





Men's Shoes. 




WIS. 


July, 1920. 


December, 
1921. 


Upper leather . 
Sole . . 
Labor 
■Other costs 


.734 
.658 
.625 
.534 


2.260 
1.170 
1.230 
1.435 


1.250 
.760 

1,179 
.863 


Total manufacturing costs 


2,551 


6.095 


4.052 



SECTION VII. FUEL. 

The advantages and disadvantages of commonly used fuels 
are tabulated below. 



Fdel. 


Advantages. 


Disadvantages. 


Oil .... 


(a) High heat value. 

(b) Efficient regulation of heat. 

(c) Cleanliness. 

(i) Small storage space necessary. 


(a) High installation cost. 
C6) Difficulty of safe storage. 
(c) Uncertain supply. 


Bituminous 


(a) Low price. 
(6) Availability. 

(c) High heat value. 

[d) Low percentage of inert matter. 


(a) Dirty. 

(!i) Smoky. 

(c) More attention to fire and 

furnace necessary than with 

.anthracite. 


Anthracite 


(a) Cleanliness. 

(b) Easy control of fire. 

(c) Steady heat. 


(a) High price. 

(6) Uncertain supply. 

(c) Slower response to change of 

drafts. 

(d) High ash content. 






Coke 


(a) Cleanliness. 

(6) Responds quickly to opening 

drafts, 
(c) Fairly high heat value. 


(o) Bulkiness. 

(6) Liability of fire going out if not 

properly handled. 
Cc) Fire requires frequent attention. 
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Approximate heating values of different fuels are as follows: — 





Heating Values 

(B. T. U. per 

Pound). 


Crude oil 


17,500 to 21,000 


Bituminous coal 


13,000 to 15,000 


Anthracite coal ....'... .... 


12,000 to 14,000 


Coke . . .... 


11,600 to 12,600 


Wood (dry) 


5,600 to 7,600 



Coal. 
Although anthracite and bituminous coal are • not quite so 
dissimilar as chalk and cheese, nevertheless, they are not very 
closely associated; and in the consideration of production, 
reserves, distribution, uses, quality, price, etc., they should be 
kept distinct. For instance, we read in newspapers that coal 
production (meaning bituminous) has reached the lowest ebb 
for a decade, and perhaps in the same edition that dealers have 
greater coal stocks (meaning anthracite) in their yards than 
ever before; or that a good quality of coal (meaning bitumi- 
nous) can be secured at $6.50 per ton on cars in Boston, yet the 
householder, on telephoning the dealer, is informed the price 
of stove coal (meaning anthracite) in Boston is still $15 to 
$15.50 per ton. In other words, the statements are accurate, 
but very confusing to most people. 

Anthracite. 

Anthracite or hard coal, best known to householders, is 
mined exclusively in Pennsylvania from a limited territory; 
is shipped to us either all-rail or through the ports of Phila- 
delphia and New York, and we see it in our bins in the form 
of broken, or egg size, for the furnace, and stove, nut or pea 
size for the range. The sizing is the result of preparation, as 
the quality also is supposed to be. 

Massachusetts receives annually about half a million tons 
of slate, bone and rock for which it pays the price of coal plus 
transportation charges. Several efforts have been made to 
regulate by State statute the quality of coal sold. As this 
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would probably result in discrimination on the part of the 
Pennsylvania producers against dealers located in Massachu- 
setts, the Commission has been instrumental in having a Fed- 
eral domestic anthracite coal quality bill introduced into 
Congress by Congressman Robert Luce. This bill provides 
that — 

No person shall sell or offer for sale . . . any domestic anthracite coal 
containing impurities which as determined by standard analytical methods 
amount in the shape of ash in the size known and described as broken coal 
to more than five per centum by weight; egg coal, six per centum; stove 
coal, ten per centum ; chestnut coal, twelve per centum ; pea coal, fourteen 
per centum; or containing more than fifteen per centum by weight of sizes, 
including coal dust, smaller than the size purporting to be thus sold, of- 
fered for sale, introduced, shipped, or offered for shipment. 

The sizes of coal shall be understood to mean those set forth in inches 
in the following schedule : — 





OVBB-MESH. 


THBOtjGH Mesh. 




Round. 


Square. 


Round. 


Square. 


Broken 


SH 


2^ 


4K 


4, 


Egg 


2M 


2 


SH 


2H 


stove ... . . 


m 


I'A 


2H 


2 


Chestnut 


H 


H 


VA 


IH 


Pea 


n 


Vi 


% 


M 



Coal of which fifteen per centum or more by weight passed through the 
over-mesh screen of the nominal size shall be governed by the provisions 
applicable to the next smaller size herein described. 



If this bill is passed, not only will Massachusetts dealers and 
consumers be protected against misrepresentation in their pur- 
chases of coal, as in the case of foodstuffs and other commodi- 
ties, but thousands of freight cars used to transport "fireproof" 
coal from Pennsylvania will be available for other purposes. 

For the convenience of coal consumers in determining 
whether or not their domestic coal is up to the quality stand- 
ard set by large and reputable producers, an examination may 
be made on the following basis : — 
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• 


Allowable Impurities by Weight. 


Broken 

Egg 

Stove . 

Chestnut .... 




1 per cent slate and 2 per cent bone. 

2 per cent slate and 2 per cent bone. 
i per cent slate and 3 per cent bone. 
5-7 per cent slate and 5 per cent bone. 


Pea . . .... 




8 per cent slate and 10 per cent bone. 



Slate includes rock; bone means a combination of coal and 
vein rock in the same piece. 

The wholesale price of anthracite coal, stove size, f. o. b. 
mine per gross ton, and transportation cost to Boston, together 
with the Boston retail price of stove coal, are shown graphically 
on the accompanying chart, Diagram X. 

Production. — Production of anthracite in 1921 has been a little 
below the average for the last eleven years. In a general way 
production of anthracite must keep pace with the increase in 
population in those States which burn it, and the fact that it is 
falling behind can be attributed to one of two reasons, — either 
the mines have reached the peak of their capacity, or the opera- 
tors are restricting output. 

The necessity of finding a substitute for anthracite coal as 
a domestic fuel must receive careful study whatever the reason 
for the decrease in production. 

Transportation. ■ — The past year has seen a closer approxi- 
mation ijQ the percentage of all-rail and water-borne coal to 
New England. Diagrams XI and XII present the story in 
graphic form. With 50 per cent of New England's population 
living within 25 miles of tide-water, and 75 per cent within 
50 miles, this section should receive most of its coal, both 
anthracite and bituminous, by tide; and prior to 1917 it did. 
War conditions changed all this, and only during the past year 
have signs appeared of the beginning of a return to normal. 

During 1921, 32 per cent of New England's anthracite receipts 
came via tide, an increase of 1 per cent over 1920 and 1919, 
and 2 per cent over 1918. This slight shift from rail to tide 
movement was probably the result of an increase in the all-rail 
rate; in other words, the rail and water rates on anthracite 
are again below the all-rail rates. 
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Receipts and Distribution. — New England anthracite receipts, 
although somewhat lower than the average of the five-year 
period 1916-20, have been apparently adequate for our needs. 
It is probable that householders had a small supply left over 
in their bins after last winter. With plenty of coal in the 
market, as shown periodically by this office, and with need of 
strict economy due to business depression, many people, ac- 
cording to reports from dealers, have been ordering their coal 
in small lots from month to month. Dealers, moreover, realiz- 
ing the state of mind of the public, and looking forward to the 
probability of price reductions next spring, are not incUned to 
increase their stock piles which are very large. 

Massachusetts domestic anthracite receipts for the first seven 
months of the present coal year (April to October) were prac- 
tically the same as for the like period in 1920. Distribution 
throughout the State has been equitable, which is proven by 
a comparison of this year's receipts, as shown by the 800 retail 
dealers' reports, the receipts of previous years, and the known 
requirements of each community. 

The following statistical tables prepared from the reports of 
retail dealers are included in Appendix I : — 

Table 60. — ■ Showing Comparative Population, Number of Dealers and 

Receipts of Domestic Anthracite Coal in Representative Cities and 

Towns in Massachusetts. 
Table 61. — Showing Receipts of Domestic Anthracite Coal and Stocks 

on Hand by Months in 1920 and 1921 in Massachusetts. 
Table 62. — Showing Receipts and Stocks on Hand of Domestic Anthracite 

Coal by Months in 1920 and 1921 in Metropolitan Boston. 

Bituminous. 

Bituminous, or soft coal, indispensable to our industries, 
public utilities and railroads, with a production four or five 
times that of anthracite, and with unlimited reserves, is mined 
in many sections of the country. Massachusetts, however, 
draws its supply exclusively from Pennsylvania, West Virginia 
and Maryland, and the transportation is, eithe^ all-rail or 
through the ports of Hampton Roads, Baltimore, Philadelphia 
and New York. 

Production. — The production of bituminous in 1921 has 
been the lowest in ten years. 
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Production of Bituminous in the United States. 



1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 



Net Tons. 

405,000,000 
450,000,000 
478,000,000 
423,000,000 
443,000,000 
503,000,000 
552,000,000 
579,000,000 
458,000,000 
557,000,000 
407,000,000 



So marked had been the falling off that two Federal depart- 
ments, the Geological Survey and Bureau of the Census, co- 
operated two months ago in making a nation-wide survey of 
stocks on hand. This particular information was desired for 
the reason that stocks of coal are significant because they are 
the consumers' reserve against a possible interruption in supply. 
Such interruptions have occurred in the past through mine, 
railroad and steamboat strikes, traffic congestion or severe 
weather, and such interruptions may occur at any time. The 
summary of the report follows: — 

Bituminous Coal. — Consumers' stocks of bituminous coal on November 
1 were approximately 47,000,000 tons. This was 16,000,000 tons, or 25 
per cent, below the maximum of 63,000,000 tons reached during the war. 

Because of the business depression the stocks on hand appear larger 
than they are. At the present low rate of consumption, if evenly divided 
among all users, the stocks would last about 43 days. With business ac- 
tive, the stocks would last 35 days, if evenly divided. 

But the stocks are never evenly divided. In everj' community there 
are consumers who store virtually no coal. Therefore, as experience has 
shown, symptoms of a shortage develop in a very few days, if the delivery 
of coal is stopped. 

The present stocks are about the same as those on Jan. 1, 1921 . During 
the past spring and summer stocks declined to 39,000,000 tons. They in- 
creased rapidly in October because consumers feared a possible raiboad 
strike. Now that the rail strike hJl been averted, coal production has 
fallen sharply to a point below consumption, and to-day (December 3) 
coal is being withdrawn from storage. 

Industrial Consumers. — The best index to changes in stocks is fur- 
nished by the class of general industrial consumers, excluding the special 
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group of steel and by-product coke plants. In terms of days' supply, the 
stocks of industrials as of Nov. 1, 1921, appear large, but that is because 
the present rate of c'5nsumption is barely 66 per cent of what the rate 
was in 1920. While the tonnage as of November 1 is much above that 
during the period of shortage of 1920, it is still 35 per cent below what 
the same plants carried at the beginning of 1919. 

It is well known that what constitutes a safe reserve varies with the 
distance from the mines and the character of the coal used. In response 
to these influences, consumers in some localities habitually carry heavier 
stocks than do those in other locahties. Regions of relatively heavy stocks 
are the long-haul destinations like New England. 

Pvhlic Utilitiei^. — Of all classes of consumers, the public utilities were 
in perhaps the strongest position on November 1. On that day the coal- 
gas plants reporting had au average supply of 87 days, and the electric 
utilities, an average of 54 days. The actual tonnage in the hands of a 
group of 364 utility plants on November 1 was 9 per cent greater than 
what the same plants carried on Jan. 1,1919. A noteworthy feature of the 
position of the utilities was the sharp increase in their stocks between 
August 1 and November 1. 

Railroad-fuel Stocks. — ■ Preliminary returns from 255 roads furnished 
by courtesy of the AmericanRailway Association indicate that the carriers 
had about 29 days' supply on hand as of November 1, at the present re- 
duced rate of consumption. As several important systems have not yet 
been heard from, the complete returns may show a different result. It is 
clear that railroad-fuel stocks have increased since last April, but they 
are still at least 2,000,000 tons below the reserve built up during the war. 

Recent weekly reports indicate that the decrease in pro- 
duction has continued since the survey was completed. 

New England bituminous receipts, although approximately 
25 per cent below the average of the five-year period, 1916-20, 
have been sufficient. On Nov. 1, 1921, according to the survey 
referred to above, Massachusetts industries had 125 days' 
supply on hand; electric utilities, 111 days'; coal gas plants, 
93 days'; and railroads from 40 to 64 days'. 

During 1921, 51 per cent of New England's bituminous 
receipts came via tide, an increase of 5 per cent over 1920. 
This change from rail to tide movement was undoubtedly due 
to decreased water-freight rates on bituminous, and favorable 
prices for coal at southern piers. 

To show the relative importance to New England of the 
four chief bituminous dumping ports, 67 per cent of the tide- 
water bituminous tonnage has come from Hampton Roads; 
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11 per cent from Baltimore; 6 per cent from Philadelphia; and 
16 per cent from New York. Of the tidewater anthracite ton- 
nage, from 60 to 70 per cent has come from New York and 
the balance from Philadelphia. 

The law of supply and demand is reasserting itself in the 
industrial life of this country. Just as notable increases in 
bituminous production have presaged industrial prosperity, in 
like manner sharp decreases have indicated the approach of 
industrial depression. 

Records. 

Beginning with January, 1916, this administration and its 
predecessors have received and tabulated monthly reports 
showing tonnage of coal hauled into New England by the 
following railroads : Boston & Maine, New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, Central New England, Boston & Albany, Central 
Vermont, and Rutland, and their connections; this office is 
now in possession of these records. Moreover, monthly reports 
showing coal arriving by water have been received and com- 
piled from more than 100 volunteer representatives covering 
every New England port. In these ways intimate knowledge 
is secured of the fuel situation in New England and its sub- 
divisions. As time goes on, the value of comparative statistics 
becomes greater, and if another serious emergency arises this 
section of the country will not be handicapped by such an 
ignorance or doubt about fuel facts as existed when the first 
Euel Administrator was appointed. 

On Jan. 17, 1922, the United Mine Workers executive boards 
will meet to formulate wage scales to take the place of wage 
agreements which expire March 31, 1922. Two months ago 
the United States Department of Labor urged Congress to 
grant a $100,000 appropriation so that the Bureau of Con- 
ciliation might be ready to act when these wage agreements 
expire. The director stated, "We know that both sides are 
generally set in their ideas and that the time of expiration of 
agreements is approaching. We hope that it will not result 
in any strike, but if it does, we would be in a better position 
then to handle it, and we hope to be in a position to obviate it. 

Under date of March 21, 1921, Mr. C. E. Lesher, formerly 
statistician of the United States Fuel Administration, wrote: — 
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IVTew England should never in the future be without such figures on at 
least a monthly basis. One can never tell when the coal situation will 
demand if not action at least explanations, and unless New England con- 
tinues these figures she will be handicapped. For many years data on the 
movement of eastern coal to the Northwest has been regularly kept up. 

On April 12, 1921, Mr. F. G. Tryon, chief of the Bureau of 
Coal Statistics, United States Geological Survey, wrote: — 

May I take this occasion to express the appreciation of the Geological 
Survey for the work you are doing. The records of the movement of 
bituminous coal into New England are among the most important in the 
subject of coal distribution, and they are being admirably handled by you. 

On Nov. 3, 1921, Mr. James J. Storrow, Federal Fuel Ad- 
ministrator for New England during the war, expressed his 
appreciation of the importance of the reports available on his 
appointment as chairman of the State Fuel Advisory Com- 
mittee for the threatened railroad strike. 

In order to avoid repetition, much valuable information con- 
tained in last year's report, and pertinent to the subject, has 
been omitted from this report. Attention is called, therefore, 
to pages 60 to 70, House Document No. 1260, January, 1921. 

For more detailed statistical information, see Appendix I: — 

Table 64. — Prices of Company Coal F. 0. B. Mines. 

Table 65. — • Coal Transportation Rates to Boston. 

Table 66. — ■ Retail Prices, Stove Coal (Boston). 

Table 67. — New England Anthracite Tide and Rail Receipts. 

Table 68. — New England Bituminous Tide and Rail Receipts. 

Table 69. — Bituminous Exports and New England Receipts. 

Table 70. — Bituminous Tidewater Shipments and New England Receipts. 

Table 71. — New England Importations of Mineral Crude Oil. 

Table 72. — Massachusetts Anthracite Tide Receipts. 

Table 73. — Massachusetts Bituminous Tide Receipts. 

Table 74. — Boston Anthracite Tide and Rail Receipts. 

Table 75. — Boston Bituminous Tide and Rail Receipts. 

Oil. 
Fuel oil is an increasing factor in the industrial life of Mas- 
sachusetts; its introduction into heating plants of hotels and 
large apartment houses raises the question of its future use 
as a domestic fuel. 
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However, several elements enter into this question: original 
cost of installation and simplicity of oil-burning apparatus, 
price of oil, availability, reserve supply, and heat-producing 
qualities. 

The development of fuel oil for general use, as well as the 
story of its remarkable rise as a New England fuel, is discussed 
in detail in a special report. (Appendix II, Report No. 2.) 

SECTION VIII. SUNDRIES. 

The index number for sundries on Jan. 1, 1922, was 178; 
this is a reduction of 7.3 per cent since Jan. 1, 1921, when the 
index figure was 192. 

Expenditures for items included in the sundry element of 
the cost of living curve depend upon the income and idiosyn- 
cracies of the individual. Therefore these expenditures are 
extremely variable. In Table 5, Appendix I, the commodities 
used and the weightings assigned to each are shown in detail. 

Ice is one of the principal items under the sundry heading. 
Natural ice forms the bulk of the Massachusetts supply, and 
ordinarily the winter temperature provides the opportunity 
for securing an adequate amount. In the first section of this 
report the activities of the Commission in preventing a shortage 
panic, such as occurred in the summer of 1919, has been out- 
lined. With plenty of unskilled labor available at a reasonable 
price the cost of harvesting this year will probably be less than 
last year, when it varied from 35 cents to $1 per ton. The 
same condition in the labor market also affects delivery charges, 
and retail prices will be lower than the 60 cents per hundred- 
weight that prevailed last season. 

In considering the entire State, a slight general increase in 
car fares has been recorded. This in spite of the fact that 
some of the larger street railway systems have established 
5 cent fares in certain zones. The use of one-man cars shows 
a steady increase, as it affords a lower labor cost of operation. 
Competition with jitney is keen in some sections, while the 
increase in the number of privately owned automobiles con- 
tinues. For instance, the number of automobiles registered in 
Massachusetts during 1920 was 251,570, as compared with 
305,471 in 1921. 
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Entertainment expenditures have been curtailed, according 
to managers of theatres and moving-picture houses. The num- 
ber of persons attending legitimate productions has declined to 
such an extent that admission prices have been reduced. In 
the case of moving-picture theatres, while as yet no marked 
reductions in admission rates have been made, the people ap- 
pear to be more infrequent in attendance. 

Magazine and newspaper prices have not materially changed 
during the past year, although of late certain magazine pub- 
lishers have reduced subscription rates. The importation of 
foreign paper with present foreign exchange rates has tended 
to lower paper prices and disrupt the American market. 

Prices charged for household furniture and furnishings are 
very uneven. Some dealers have still on hand the high-priced 
stocks, purchased to satisfy the demand of the newly rich 
group during the war-time prosperity. The shortage of houses, 
coupled with the fact that there are less marriages in periods 
of business depression, has also tended to stimulate compe- 
tition, and will result in price reductions in this line of trade. 

SECTION IX. THE SITUATION. 

Under the present conditions the industries of Massachusetts 
are at the mercy of interests outside the State. We are neces- 
sarily dependent upon outside sources for power, heat and 
light, which are derived from coal and oil. The production 
of food — such as flour, grain, milk and meat • — within the 
Commonwealth is now practically negligible. The high trans- 
portation charge for our increasing demand of commodities 
from other States and foreign countries must be included in 
our cost of living. It is an established fact that the cost of 
living is the largest single item in the cost of production. 

The stimulus to Massachusetts agricultural activities, on 
account of the high transportation rates, should be encouraged 
and developed to the greatest extent through progressive and 
efficient action by the various State agencies engaged in the 
promotion of agriculture. 

The report to Congress of the Super-Power Commission, 
which advocates harnessing the water-power facilities and co- 
ordinating the transmission of power from centralized plants 
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near the coal mines and coastal cities, while still embryonic in 
its terms, promises partial relief in the way of cheaper power. 
The future prosperity of Massachusetts depends upon our 
living cost being comparable with that of our competitors and 
the use of more mechanical power to increase the per capita 
output of labor; otherwise we shall lose our industries. If we 
allow such a calamity to occur, Massachusetts will become a 
summer resort. 

Profiteering. 

Among the duties of the Commission has been the hunt for 
those popularly known as "profiteers," which word is not de- 
fined in the dictionary. From the investigation of many com- 
plaints regarding prices charged for various commodities, the 
Commission is of the opinion that the most accurate definition 
of the word '"profiteer" is "the other fellow." 

Many men in the operation of their business are obliged to 
speculate in purchasing commodities. For instance: a cotton 
goods manufacturer buys cotton on the New York Exchange 
in January for August delivery, and while speculating, he per- 
forms an essential function in protecting and stabilizing his 
own business and the cotton market. Some merchants by 
fortunate buying find that merchandise purchased at a low 
figure is sometimes considerably enhanced in value by market 
fluctuations. The Commission believes that merchants are 
entitled to whatever profit they may make in the legitimate 
operation of their business, providing market quotations are 
followed downward in the same ratio as they are followed 
upward. 

In the opinion of the Commission, when any person, or 
group of persons, manipulates or controls the supply and price 
of a commodity for selfish reasons, or when speculators in 
times of actual or threatened shortage rush into a commodity 
market unrelated to the business in which they are engaged, 
and thus interfere with the normal distribution of a commodity, 
then the public should be protected from resulting unconscion- 
able exploitation by the profiteering element in the trade. The 
Commission finds that in most cases a public hearing or dis- 
cussion hastens relief from such abuses. 
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Non-Peoductive Expenses. 

The Commission since its creation has investigated many 
different lines of business, and during the past year has been 
particularly impressed by certain factors which indicate an 
unsound and unhealthy business condition. For example: in 
one line of business it was not uncommon to find that overhead 
expense and non-productive labor consumed 40 per cent of the 
total receipts; in another line, such an item as "goodwill" ran 
as high as 7^ per cent of the value behind the capital stock 
issued. The facts which are known to the public lead to sus- 
picion and lack of confidence, not only against the particular 
industry about which they are known, but against all business, 
as it is apparently natural to suspect all business of being as 
bad as the worst. 

The abnormal profits which some concerns find necessary 
on account of overcapitalization, overhead expense or non- 
productive labor prevent efficiency in productive labor, and 
cause unduly high wages. Profiteering and inefficiency by 
employers set an example which is always copied by employees. 
Such conditions tend to lower efficiency in other industries. 
Labor will not stand for a cut in its return when it knows that 
overcapitalization and non-productive labor are eating up the 
real and legitimate profits of the business. 

' Labor. 

The general business depression has resulted in the return 
of competitive labor conditions, and has caused temporary or 
partial unemployment. There has been considerable agitation 
for the commencement of extensive public works to relieve the 
situation. During the readjustment period the Commission 
believes that such a plan would be unwise, as taxes would have 
to be increased, and heavy taxation for unproductive purposes 
tends to prolong business depression and to retard the return 
of lower prices. However, the Commission believes that tem- 
porary public work in an emergency serves a good purpose, as 
it obviates the necessity of charity, which any self-respecting 
man who is capable of working abhors. 

The rights of labor are generally recognized, but the actions 
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of the so-called radical element have unfavorably reflected upon 
the entire group. One of the factors in the labor problem is 
the accumulation of large amounts of money from union dues. 
In some instances, under misguided leadership, this money is 
<;ollected simply as a "war chest fund," rather than for pro- 
tective purposes. This has resulted in fear of aggression, which 
has widened the breach between capital and labor. The stand- 
ing of labor in public opinion depends upon the actions of the 
leaders. 

Retail Prices. 
One of the most significant features of the year has been 
the faulty adjustment of retail prices to wholesale prices. Re- 
tail price adjustment has been slow and irregular and is not yet 
completed. The two phases which have far-reaching effects 
upon a return to normal conditions are : — 

First. — • The check which the slow reduction in ffetail prices has had 
upon the revival of business. 

In the present state of world affairs it is natural that manu- 
facturers should not go ahead making goods against future 
orders. The uncertainty is too great. The condition of the 
money and credit markets is also against it. Manufacturers 
are making goods only as they see a near demand for them. 
Anything which delays or prevents the placing of orders acts 
as a deterrent to trade revival and industrial growth by pre- 
venting normal output. 

Second. — ■ The reasons for the slow response of retail prices to reduction 
in wholesale prices. 

The Commission believes that the principal factors in this 
situation are the methods of retail dealers. 

(a) Most retail dealers do not always treat their stock as a unit and de- 
termine sales prices by replacement costs ; this is the practice followed by 
wholesalers in most commodities. Retailers take the cost of a particular 
article and place a profit thereon. It was this condition which led to the 
■consumers' strike. 

(6) The average retailer does not conduct his business with^any great 
degree of efficiency. 
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(c) There are too many frills in the conduct of retail business which add 
tremendously to the cost placed upon all consumers. Under present con- 
ditions there are many families who cannot pay for elaborate service; 
thrifty people do not desire it. ' 

The foregoing does not apply to all retail merchants, as the 
Commission has found many progressive and intelligent re- 
tailers. However, the lack of initiative and understanding of 
fundamental conditions by a majority of retailers is a contrib- 
uting factor in business stagnation, and is retarding the lower- 
ing of prices to a marked extent. 

Thrift. 

The public know and are using the immense power which 
they possess in limiting demand with its consequent effect upon 
prices. Therefore the Commission takes this opportunity to 
emphasize the value of thrift. 

Thrift is the foundation of successful worldly affairs. No 
family can long be happy and contented that is not thrifty. 
No nation can long progress and improve, or even exist, which 
is not thrifty. No self-respecting family in this country has so- 
small an income over a period of years that it cannot save 
some money to be invested against old age or adversity. Every 
self-respecting person has a horror of dependency upon another. 
Therefore it is the duty of the government. Federal, State and 
Municipal, to be an example of economy to the people. 

Future Outlook. 

From the study and investigation of the Commission it 
appears that the people of Massachusetts have in the past met 
and overcome obstacles as serious and complicated as the prob- 
lems now confronting them. There is no reason to believe that 
they will not be able to do likewise in the present situation. 

According to economic and historical facts the United States 
should have an opportunity in the next several years to par- 
take of the fruits of victory. After the Civil War this country 
experienced an era of general prosperity with declining prices, 
li'ollowing the Napoleonic Wars, and until the World War, 
England was the great creditor nation, with a large supply of 
gold, whose imports exceeded exports; yet the high financial; 
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and commercial standing of England was built up during that 
period. Therefore the people of this country are justified in 
taking an optimistic view of the future when relations between 
commodity prices, profits, labor, service, transportation and 
taxes become stabilized. 

While the Limitation of Armament Treaties will give us an 
opportunity to lessen our tax burden, it will also enable our 
foreign competitors, stimulated by the necessity of paying their 
wdr debts, to exert greater efforts to regain and enlarge their 
foreign trade. 

In connection with the study of price changes, a significant 
factor which will affect the future trend of prices is the un- 
evenness of deflation and the discrepancy between wholesale 
and retail prices. The prices of agricultural products are now 
about 15 per cent above the pre-war level, while building 
materials, clothing, house furnishings — to list a few groups 
that have not as yet liquidated — are still about 75 per cent 
over the pre-war prices. In spite of all efforts to maintain the 
present great margin between the cost of raw materials and 
the price to the consumer, the tendency of living costs will be 
downward. 

SECTION X. RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1. Shelteb. 
Until new construction relieves the present housing strin- 
gency personal rights of tenants and property rights of land- 
lords should be protected and safeguarded from abuse. More 
houses of the one, two and more family type costing less than 
$12,000, and not restrictive rent legislation, is the real solution 
of this problem. The present Massachusetts Emergency Rent 
Laws do not retard new building, but from study of their ap- 
plication during the past two years the Commission makes the 
following recommendations : • — 

(a) That chapter 257, General Acts of 1919, as extended by chapter 489, 
Acts of 1921, relative to termination of tenancies at will, be continued to 
May 1, 1924. 

(6) That chapter 577, Acts of 1920, as extended by chapter 490, Acts 
of 1921, to provide for a discretionary stay of proceedings in actions of 
summary process to recover possession of dwellings, be continued at least 
to May 1, 1923, and amended so that courts will have the right to grant a 
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discretionary stay of proceedings in summary eviction processes for this 
period, except where the landlord proves that he desires to obtain pos- 
session of the premises for one of the following reasons: — 

(1) Landlord or family desires to occupy the premises. 

(2) Tenant in arrears in rent. 

(3) Tenant of objectionable character. 

(4) Extensive alterations or demolition of property. 

(c) That chapter 578, Acts of 1920, as extended by chapter 488, Acts 
of 1921, be repealed or amended. In its present form the usefulness of 
this law has been outlived. Many landlords are now taking unfair ad- 
vantage of their tenants by construing this act as an invitation and au- 
thorization to make an annual increase of 25 per cent in rental charges. 
The Commission believes that it would be better to give the courts the 
right in the emergency to establish reasonable rents for dwellings, on the 
basis of a fair return upon the investment, rather than specifying by law 
an arbitrary percentage of increase. 

Tenants appealing from the findings of some municipal court 
judges in summary eviction cases have been held in bonds of 
from $2,500 to $7,000. In the $7,000 bond case the tenant 
occupied one-half of a two-family house having an assessed 
valuation of $5,000. The disproportion between the amount 
of the bonds required and the gravity of the offence in such 
cases tends to create a lack of confidence on the part of many 
reputable citizens, who have been the victims of the present 
housing shortage, in our lower judicial system. Therefore the 
Commission recommends: — 

(d) That during the housing emergency the amount of bonds in appeal 
of summary eviction cases for trial by jury be limited to an amount con- 
sistent with uisuring payment of rent and protection to the landlord 
from property damage by the tenant. 

In view of the many new schemes for home or apartment 
ownership, under so-called co-operative plans, being promoted 
at the present time, some of which are apparently fraudulent 
while others represent sales of equities in property the value 
of which has been greatly inflated, the Commission believes 
that the public should be afforded similar protection to that 
received by investors in co-operative banks and recommends: — 

(e) That the building and sale of houses or apartments under a plan of 
co-operative share or stock ownership should be under the supervision of 
the Bank Commissioner. 
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As the. Commission terminates on May 1, 1922, while the 
housing emergency will continue after that date, it is recom- 
mended: — 

(J) Tbat some State agency with power to summons be designated dur- 
ing the emergency to give information upon the housing laws and act as 
adjudicator, when possible, of housing difficulties, to obviate the necessity 
of court action in obtaining relief. 

A 

2. Coal. 

Coal always has been, and still is, our most available fuel. 

The Commission believes that uncertain transportation, ex- 
cessive prices, labor difficulties and wholesale abrogation of 
coal contracts during the past generation make it necessary 
for the welfare of Massachusetts that the bituminous coal 
market be kept in equilibrium by healthy competition with 
petroleum or water power. See memorandum of Fuel Admin- 
istrator to United States Senate Committee on Finance, Ap- 
pendix II, Report No. 2, relative to proposed import duty on 
foreign fuel oil. 

The domestic fuel situation is a source of increasing hardship 
to the families of the Commonwealth. Many engineers and 
geologists claim that the anthracite region has reached its maxi- 
mum production, on account of the limited deposits of coal; 
others advance the argument that production is artificially con- 
trolled through understanding or agreement on the part of the 
operators. In any case, the fact remains that as long as the 
people of Massachusetts are dependent upon anthracite coal, 
produced exclusively in Pennsylvania, for their domestic re- 
quirements they will have to pay the price demanded, and such 
tax assessments as may be imposed by the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. Therefore the Commission recommends: — 

(a) That the Legislature appropriate the sum of $10,000 a year for a 
period of three years, to be expended through the Division of Industrial 
Co-operation and Research, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, to 
study and report annually upon — ■ 

(1) The substitution of bituminous coal, the supply of which is prac- 
tically inexhaustible, for anthracite coal. The prepared sizes of bitumi- 
nous coal have been used by householders of the West and Middle West for 
many years. 

(2) The compilation, classification and simplification of instructions 
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for burning fuel in small heating units, such as are commpijly used in 
dwellings. 

(3) The compilation and simplification, for use of the layman, of 
methods and means which may be adopted for cutting down the loss of 
heat through walls and windows. It should deal with recommendations 
for building of new houses with proper stops, interlinings, air spaces, etc., 
and with the question of proper construction of window panes and sashes, 
and the use of double glazing for preventing heat losses. 

According to the "American Coal Wholesaler," a leading 
coal trade publication, commenting upon the appeal of the 
New England Governors for assistance from Congress during 
the artificial shortage panic, "The people of New England have 
had a consistent record for twenty-five years of never having 
guessed right on the coal market." Why should our industries 
be dependent on their ability to "guess" the coal market? If 
there is no Federal fact-finding body that can be utilized in 
ascertaining the actual conditions in the coal trade, it devolves 
upon Massachusetts to protect her interests in all ways possible. 
The United States Geological Survey compiles only partial 
statistics. Therefore the Commission recommends: — 

(6) Thai some State agency continue the statistical compilation and 
publication of Massachusetts and New England receipts of anthracite 
and bituminous coal and fuel oil; also, that periodic surveys be made 
of domestic coal stocks within the State. 

3. Food. 
The Commission finds that the free play of competition in 
fixing retail prices of several food commodities has been in- 
fluenced by the producers or wholesalers. Should the retail 
dealer cut the price below a certain level the producer or 
wholesaler refuses to sell the retailer. Therefore the Commis- 
sion recommends : ■ — 

(a) That it be made a criminal offence for a producer or wholesaler to 
arbitrarily control the re-sale price or discriminate against a dealer in the 
distribution of commodities that are necessaries of life. 

Realizing that active competition makes for lower prices to 
the consumer, greater efficiency within the trade and general 
prosperity of the community, the Commission advocates that 
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the State encourage the raising of live stock, which is the 
backbone of agriculture, for the future prosperity of our people. 
As the lack of assured and regular market outlet prevents 
production in most parts of the State, the Commission rec- 
ommends : — 

(6) That the Department of Agriculture investigate and report to the 
Legislature on the need for publicly maintained slaughterhouses, together 
with facilities for retail distribution. 

4. Cost of Living Cukve. 

As wage levels cannot be reduced below living costs without 
disastrous results, the Commission recommends ■ — 

That during the period of business readjustment some State agency be 
charged with the preparation and publication of cost of living figures. In 
this way disinterested and impartial information is available for all in- 
terested parties, and public opinion may be based upon facts. 

5. Emekgency Measures. 

The period of post-war adjustment will be indefinite, and 
there will be recurring dangers of sudden emergencies con- 
fronting the Commonwealth. The twice-threatened railroad 
strike and the unsettled transportation situation are good 
examples of these emergencies. Therefore the Commission 
recommends ■ — 

That in a period of emergency, or threatened emergency, the Governor 
be authorized to appoint food, fuel and other administrators, with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Executive Council. Should the necessity arise, 
these administrators ought to have definite power to act, similar to that 
provided in the Commonwealth Defence Act of 1917, which expired with 
the termination of the war. In order for such administrators to be ef- 
fective it is necessary that pertinent food and fuel statistical data and 
general information be currently compiled by the proper State department, 
and be available for immediate use. 
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Appendix I 



COST OF LIVING CURVE. 

Statistical Method and Tables of Peopoktions and Prices. 
The Commission has used in its computation the same per- 
centages for food, clothing, shelter and fuel that are used by 
the National Industrial Conference Board. The allocation is 
as follows: — 

Food, ' .43.1 

Shelter, 17.7 

Clothing, 13.2 

Fuel and light, 5.6 

Sundries, 20.4 

The foregoing is the average of six authorities, as follows: ^- 





Food. 


.Shelter. 


Clothing. 


Fuel and 
Light. 


Sundries. 


United States Bureau of Labor, 


43.13 


18.12 


12.95 


5.69 


20.11 


United States Bureau of Labor, 


45.01 


12.91 


14.84 


4.61 


22.63 


United States Bureau of Labor, 


43.31 


12.01 


16.97 


4.95 


23.74 


United States Railroad Wage Commission, 


38.0 


20.0. 


15.0 


6.0 


21.0 


Dallas Wage Commission 


45.01 


14. SI 


12.57 


9.11 


18.80 


E. C. Chapin, 

1 


44.7 


18.1 


15.5 


4.5 


17.2 



In' making an index of living costs a list of representative 
articles in common use is first chosen. Having selected the list 
of articles on which the index is to be based, it is necessary to 
give varying importance to them in the total, according to the 
measure in which they are commonly used. Food represents a 
much larger expenditure than ice or fuel; and within the list of 
foods a 20 per cent increase in the price of meats is a much 
more serious matter than a hundred per cent increase in the 
price of pepper or salt. The proportions assigned to the various 
commodities are called weights or weightings, and an index so 
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constructed as to recognize the varied importance of different 
articles is called a weighted index. The list of articles and 
proportionate weighting chosen by£the Commission is given 
in detail in Table 1 on page 101. 

Having selected the list of commodities, some particular 
time must be chosen as a basis of comparison, and all prices 
at that time are called base prices, represented by 100 per cent 
in the scale. The Commission selected the calendar year 1913 
as a base because this gave a true pre-war picture, and because 
this is the base used in the widely quoted index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Monthly quotations have been secured 
before and after the basic period, and each quotation is divided 
by the basic quotation to give the per cent. Monthly quota- 
tions since 1910 have been used in the case of foods. Thus 
the basic, or 1913, quotation ^n flour was 91 cents per one-eighth 
barrel" bag, and in January, 1915, the price was $1.15, which, 
divided by the base, gave the percentage index on flour as 
126.1 on the date mentioned. Each quotation is in turn divided 
by the base price, and a, table of percentages is the result. A 
table is made for each commodity, and then the percentages 
are combined by the weighting previously referred to. A dif- 
ferent selection of commodities and a different selection of 
weightings wilt cause the indices to be quite different. Each is 
a true presentation of certain facts; no index can present all 
facts. In its own studies the Commission has endeavored to 
choose not only the most necessary commodities, but also to 
combine them in proper weighted proportion, so that a fair 
presentation is made of Massachusetts conditions. 

Some idea may be had of the magnitude of work involved in 
making an index when it is realized that the Commission made 
over 400,000 mathematical computations in constructing the 
index of living costs. 

Food Index. 
The index of foods, which carries a weighting of 43.1 in the 
total, is a composite based upon the selling prices of thirty- 
seven articles of food. These foods in turn were assigned a 
weighting which was developed by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and published in 1903 on page 650 of the 
eighteenth annual report of the Commissioner of Labor. The 
Commission at first hesitated to use a scale worked out so 
many years ago, and therefore studied other data to see if a 
more recent allocation could be found. It was found that 
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during the war the United States Food Administration used 
the same allocation; personal records of household expense 
which the Commission found and analyzed bore out the sub- 
stantial accuracy of the Bureau of Labor percentages. The 
allocation follows : — 



Table 1. — Allocation of Commodity Weightings in the Food Index. 

Fresh beef, 1,605 

Salt beef, 242 

Fresh hog products, 379 

Salt hog products, 361 

Other meat, ... 363 

Poultry, 301 

Fish, 298 

Eggs, 545 

Milk 718 

Butter, 881 

Cheese, 75 

Lard, 241 

Tea, . 187 

Coffee, 287 

Sugar, 493 

Molasses, 45 

Flour and meal, 480 

Bread, 456 

Rice, 57 

Potatoes, 407 

Other vegetables, 476 

Fruit, 453 

Vinegar, pickles and condiments, 120 

Other food, 530 

Total, 10,000 

Table 2. — List of Commodities in Combinations included in the Food 

Index. 

Fresh beef: — 

Steak: Sirloin steak and rump steak. 

Roasts and stews: Chuck roast, round beef. 

(The above cuts are given equal weight in the item of fresh beef.) 
Salt beef: — 

Fancy brisket. 
Fresh hog products: — 

Fresh pork loins. 
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Salt hog products: — 

Ham. 

Bacon. 

Salt pork. 

(The above cuts are given equal weight in the item of salt hog products.) 
Other meat: — 

Lamb. 

Veal. 

(The above are given equal weight in the item of other meat.) 
Poultry: — 

Fowl. 
Fish:-- 

Salt cod. 

Fresh haddock. 

(The above are given equal weight in the item of fish.) 
Flour and meal: — 

Wheat flour. 

Com meal. 

(Flour is given a weighting of 2 and corn meal 1 in the item of flour and 
meal.) 
Other vegetables: — 

Onions. 

Canned tomatoes. 

Canned peas. 

Canned com. 

(The above are given equal weights in the item of other vegetables.) 
Fruit: — 

Evaporated apples. 

Prunes. 

(The above are given equal weights in the item of fruit.) 
Other food: — 

Dried beans. 

Oatmeal. 
, (Dried beans are given a weighting of 2 and oatmeal 1 in the item of 
other food.) 

Shelter Index. 
The index of shelter which carries a weighting of 17.7 Is 
based on rentals charged for many houses in many parts of the 
community. These ranged in 1910 from $12 to $32 per month, 
and in December, 1919, from $15 to $40 per month. The list 
includes single, two-family and three-family houses, and middle- 
priced apartments, heated and unheated, but does not include 
mercantile or office buildings. 
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Clothing Index. 

The index of clothing, which carries a weighting of 13.2 in 
the total budget, is derived from quotations on the following 
articles. The weighting of the various articles of clothing, as 
combined in the clothing index, is also shown. 

The standard blue serge suit has been used as the basis of 
quotation for men's outer garments. Overcoats have varied in 
weight and style, and it has been almost impossible to find a 
standard for quotation. Overcoating fabric prices of uniform 
weight have, however, advanced in the same ratio as blue 
serge prices, and therefore the index of the serge suit cost, 
which is almost identical with the index of serge fabric costs, 
has been used as a basis for the suit, overcoat and trousers 
items. For night garments the composite of cotton fabrics 
has been used, as all cheaper cotton fabrics have advanced in 
nearly the same ratio, and the quotation will therefore cover 
night garments made of either Canton or Domet flannels or 
long cloth. In the list of women's clothes the same index 
based upon blue serge has been used for the topcoat, suit and 
street dress. The items of nightgowns, underskirt, kimono, 
waists, house dresses and aprons are combined, and the average 
index of cotton piece goods has been used. 

Table 3. — Allocation of Weightings in the Clothing Index. 
Men's. 
Overcoat, 1 

Suit, [ 39 

Trousers, J 

Shoes, 15 

Hats, 4 

Gloves, 6 

Socks, 4 

Shirts, 6 

Collars, 2 

Underwear, 6 

Night garments, 2 

Total 84 
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Women's. 
Suit, 

27 



18 



Topcoat, 
Street dress, 

Underwear, 5 

Waists, 

Kimono, 

House dress, 

Aprons, 

Nightgown, 

Underskirt, 

Shoes 12 

Gloves, 3 

Hosiery, .... 2 

Corsets, 4 

Hats, .... . . 9 

Total, 80 

Fuel, Heat and Light Index. 

The index for fuel, heat and light, which carries a weighting 
of 5.6, is based upon selling prices of coal and kerosene through- 
out the State, and upon the rates for gas and electricity in the 
cities of Boston, Springfield, Worcester, Lawrence, Lowell, New 
Bedford and Fall River. 

The weightings assigned to these different commodities are 
based upon a study of family expenditures, and are gauged to 
cover conditions in wage-earning families throughout the State. 
The weightings are as follows : — 

Table 4. — Allocation of Weightings in the Fuel Index. 

Coal, 10 

Kerosene, 1 

Gas, 2 

Electricity, 2 

Total, 15 

Sundries Index. 
The Commission has used substantially the same list of com- 
modities that is quoted in the report of the National Industrial 
Conference Board (Research Report No. 22). To this has been 
added ice. The list, together with weightings assigned to the 
different commodities, is as follows: — 
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Table 5. — Allocation of Weightings in the Sundries Index. 

Ice, 15 

Car fare, 15 

Entertainment, . 25 

Medicine, . 25 

InsHrance, 50 

Church, : 30 

Tobacco, etc., ....'. 20 

Reading, ... 10 

House furnishings, 45 

Organizations, .... 25 

Total .260 

It should be noted that no provision is made in the above 
classifications for savings other than insurance. 
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Table 53. — Analysis of 15,3^2 Boston Bent Committee Cases. 

City or Boston Rent and Hottsing Committee, Dec. 29, 1921. 

Eugene C. Hultman, Chairman, Commissiofi on Necessaries of Life, 
State House, Boston, Mas^i. . 

Dear Sib: — I submit in some detail a statement of th'e dis- 
position of the requests made to this Commission for aid in 
difficulties between landlords and tenants. The Committee was 
organized on March -26, 1920, and from that time to date! there 
have been 15,342 eases disposed of, as follows: — 



Rent increases found to be unreasoiiable and adjusted, 
Complaints heard ; agreement with parties to adjust, 
Disposed of by tenant, ... 

Found proposed rent to be not unreasonable, . 
Extension obtained on vacate notice, 
Extension impossibleto obtain on vacate notikie, 
Vacate notice found to be illegal, ... 
Vacate notice canceled, '. \ . 

Court notice withdrawn, = 

Complaints considered and held at request of tenant, 
Court action brought prior to receipt of complaint, 
Referred to board of health, \ . . '. . 
Referred to building department, 
Referred to other communities, . . ... 
Referred to fire department, ... 
Referred to Legal Aid Society, . , -. 

Referred to police department, 

Referred to water department, . : :- 
Referred to overseers of the public welfare. 
Referred to boiler inspector, .„ . 
Complaints of lack of heat, screens, etc., . 
MisceTlarneous,- . ..... . . ... 

Information given to tenants and owners as to rights,. 
Referred to State Commission, . . . ,- , • 



Total, 



; 2,458 

747 

35 

366 

1,773 

104 

. 478 

213 

86 

675 

126 

393 

29 

104 

80 

51 

36 

31 

44 

1 

490 

190 

6,817 

15 

15,342 



This tabulation shows that of a total of 3,606 complaints re- 
lating directly to the amount of rent — 



(a) The Committee adjusted 

(6) Prevailed on parties to adjust 

(c) Found rent to be not unreasonable 

(d) Tenant disposed of ... 



68 %of such complaints 

21% of such complaints 

10% of such complaints 

1% of such complaints 
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and of a total of 2,654 requests for extension of time beyond 
that stipulated in vacate notice — 

(e) Extensions were obtained in . . . 96% of such complaints 
(/) Extensions were impossible to obtain in . 4% of such complaints 

In the consideration of these cases the Committee has held 
approximately 30,000 interviews, or an average of 60 per day. 

Of the cases now coming before the Committee, 50 per cent 
are on vacate notices and 40 pet" cent on rent increases. The 
complaints of rent increases are made almost entirely by persons 
paying from $25 to |40 per month. 

I desire to express for the Committee its indebtedness for the 
co-operation so generously given to it by you in its endeavors 
to render a useful service to the community. 
Yours very truly; 

Edmund Billings, 

Chairman. 
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Table 55. 


— Retail Prices of Blue Serge Suits, 1910 to December, 1921. 


1910, 
1911, 
1912, 
1913, 


$17 M 

17 00 

17 00 

17 00 


1921, January, 
1921, February, 
1921, March, 
1921, April, . 
1921, May, . 
1921, June, . 
1921, July, . 
,1921, August, 
1921, September, 
1921, October, 
1931, November, 
1921, December, 








.135 70 
. 35 70 
. 36 00 
. 34 95 


1914, 
1915, 
1916, 
1917, 


17 00 

17 00 

19 80 

24 40 


. 34 65 
. 34 05 
. 32 50 
. 31 90 


1918, 

1919, 

1920, March, 

1920, October, 


35 00 

48 00 

S6 00 

48 00 


. 3195 
. 31 80 
. 31 85 
. 31 75 
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Hats 

Gloves 

Cellars 

Hosiery, ..... 

Underwear 
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Table 58. — Retail Prices of Women's Corsets, 1910 to December, 1921. 



e 



1 1910, 
1911, 
1912, 
1913, 
1914, 
1915, 
1916, 
1917, 
1918, 
1919, 

1919, October, 

1920, January, 
1920, March, 
1920, Jiily, . 



(2 90 


2 90 


2 90 


2 90 


2 95 


3 25 


3 55 


4 05 


4 70 


5 30 


5 35 


5 70 


5 95 


5 65 



1920, 
1920, 
1921, 
1921, 
1921, 
1921, 
1921, 
1921, 
1921, 
1921, 
1921, 
1921, 
1921, 
1921, 



October, 

December, 

January, 

February, 

March, 

April, ■ . 

May, • . 

June, 

July, . 

August, 

September, 

October, 

Noyember, 

December, 



S5 65 
5 45 
5 35 
5 25 
5 00 
SOO 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 
5 00 



Table 59. — Prices of Blue Serge Suiting, per Yard, 1910 to December, 1921 . 



1910 


. (1 32 


1918, January t3 30 


1911, March, 


. 1 32 


1918, April, 






. 340 


1911, August, . 


. 1 25 


1919, January, . 






. 285 


1912, January, . 


. 1 27 


1919, March, 






. 285 


1912, July, . 


. 1 32 


1919, July, . 






. 400 


1913, January, . 


. 1 32 


1919, August, . 






. 4 15 


1913, November, 


. 1 20 


1920, January, . 






. 490 


1914, January, . 


. 1 37J^ 


1920, September, 






. 3 70 


1915, January, . 


. . 1 25 


1921, January, . 






3 70 


1916, January, . 


1 40 


1921, March, 






. 3 00 


1917, January, . 
1917, AugSt, . 

CI- - 


. 2 00 


1921, September, 






. 2 50 


. 2 85 


1921, December 2 50 
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Table 60. — Hide, Leather and Shoe Prices. 





Packer 
Hides, 
Native 


Oak Sole 
Heather 


Chicago 

City 
Calfskins 

(Per 
Pound). 


Upper 
Leather 


Shoes. 










Steers 

(Per 

Pound). 


(Per 
Pound). 


Calfskins 
(Per Foot). 


Manu- 
facturer's 
Price. 


Retail 
Price. 


1911. 














January, 


to 13 


JO 31 


iO 16 


SO 22-SO 27 


t2 66 


S3 50 


April 


16H 


30 


18 


23- 28 


2 66 


3 SO 


July 


16 


30 


18 


23- 28 


2 66 


3 50 


October, 


16H 


30 


18M 


23- 28 


2 66 


3 50 


1912. 














January, 


16 


31 


19 


23- 30 


2 66 


3 50 


April 


18}i 


31 


20 


23- 30 


2 66 


3 60 


July, .... 


19 


36 


21 


23- 30 


2 66 


3 60 


October, 


19Ji 


36 


20 


23- 30 


2 66 


3 60 


1913. 














January, 


19 


36 


18H 


23- 30 


2 75 


3 50 


April 


17 


36 


23- 30 


2 75 


3 50 


July, .... 


18 


37 


21 


24- 30 


2 75 


3 SO 


October, 


mi 


37 


2m 


24- 30 


2 76 


3 60 


1914. 














January, 


18K 


37 


21H 


24- 31 


2 86 


3 75 


April 


18^ 


37 


21 


24- 32 


2 85 


3 75 


July, .... 


21 


38 


22J^ 


26- 35 


2 75 


3 76 


October, 


22 


38 


233| 


26- 36 


2 75 


3 75 


1916. 
January, 


22J^ 


37 


22 


25- 32 


2 76 


3 76 


April 


22 


35 


19 


26- 32 


2 76 


3 76 


July, .... 


27 


36 


22 


28- 34 


2 80 


3 75 


October, 


26 


37 


26J4 


30- 38 


2 80 


3 75 


1916. 

January, 


23 


38 


26H 


36- 46 


2 90 


3 75 


April 


24 


39 


33 


48- 56 


2 90 


3 76 


July 


26 


_ 


34 


50 


3 00 


4 00 


October, 


31 




35-65 


74 


3 00 


4 00 


1917. 














January, 


Sl'A 




46 


60 


3 60 


5 50 


April 






ilH 


• 68- 60 


3 60 


6 60 


July 


33>| 




35-45 


57- 59 


3 65 


5 60 


October, . . > . 


3ihi 


- 


33-45 


56- 68 


3 65 


5 50 


1918. 














January, 


29 


60 


36 


63- 66 


3 70 


6 50 


Ajril 

October, 


28 


60 


35-46 


63- 66 


3 70 


5 SO 


30 




44 


61- 63 


4 10 


600 


29H 




40 


66 


4 10 


600 


1919. 














January, 


28 


61 


40 


72 


4 10 


6 00 


AprU 

July 


36 


90 


55-75 


80- 85 


4 10 


6 00 


47 


1 03 


77-1 00 


1 20- 1 30 


5 60 


8 50 


October, 


46 


92 


87 


1 20- 1 36 


6 60 


8 SO 


1920. 
January, 
April 


39 


88-92 


70-76 


1 20- 1 40 


6 60 


8 50 


36-40 


92-95 


65-70 


1 20- 1 30 


6 80 


10 00 


October," '. '. '. 


30-45 


88-92 


30-36 


85- 1 00 


6 46 


9 50 


28-32 


76-80 


25 


70- 85 


5 60 


9 CO 


1921. 
January, 
April 

October,' '. 


20-21 


60-70 


16-16 


40- 66 


6 60 


9 00 


9-13 


65-60 


16 


35- 60 


4 80 


7 60 


11-14 


66-76 


20 


45- 56 


4 46 


7 00 


17-18 


66-76 


19 


45- 55 


4 46 


6 50 
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Table 61. — Comparative Population, Number of Dealers, and Deliveries 
of Domestic Anthracite Coal in Representative Cities and Towns of 
Massachusetts. 









Deliveries, , 


City ob Town. 


Population. 


Niunber of 
Dealers. 


Coal Year 

ending 

April 1, 1921. 


Adams, 


12,967 


S 


13,656 


Amherat, . . . . . 


5,550 


5 


11,426 


Attleboro, . . 


19,731 


6 


23,984 


Barnstable, 




4,836 


6 


7,553 


Brockton, . 




66,254 


14 


68,423 


Chicopee, . 




36,214 


6 


25,509 


Easthampton, 




11,261 


4 


9,282 


Fall River, 




120,485 


9 


101,219 


Falmouth, . 


. 


3,500 


6 


4,653 


Fitohburg, 




41,029 


4 


55,851 


Framingnam, 




17,033 


6 


31,007 


Franklin, . 




6,497 


4 


7,658 


Gardner, . 




16,971 


4 


14,405 


Gloucester, 




22,947 


5 


32,991 


Grafton, . 




6,887 


5 


5,541 


Great Barrlngto 


a 


6,315 


4 


13,290 


Hatfield, . 




2,651 


4 


2,194 


Haverhill, . 




53,884 


16 


68,746 


Holyoke, . 




60,203 


a 


79,735 


Ipswich, 




6,201 


4 


6,474 


Lawrence, . 




94,270 


25 


101,228 


Leominster, 




19,744 


4 


17,912 


Lowell, . 


\ . . ... 


112,759 


14 


120,796 


Lynn, 




99,148 


8 


139,096 


Mansfield, . 




6,255 


4 


6,630 


Milford, . 




13,471 


4 


15,637 


Montague, . 




7,675 


6 


10,069 


New Bedford, 




121,217 


5 


131,960 


Newburyport, 




15,618 


5 


25,665 


Newton, . 




46,054 


6 


98,526 


North Adams, 




22,282 


7 


24,308, 


Northampton, 


\ t\ \ \ 


21,951 


7 


44,917 


Norwood, . 




12,627 


5 


16,663 


Peabody, . 
Pittsfield, . 




19,552 


5 


12,852 




41,763 


6 


72,589 


Provincetown, 




4,246 


5 


3,991 


Salem, 




42,529 


16 


75,189 


Springfield, 




129,614 


18 


211,522 


Stoneham, 




7,873 


4 


12,353 


Taunton, . 




37,137 


4 


54,680 


Wakefield, . 




13,025 


6 


28,482 


Waltham, . 




30,915 


S 


61,162 


Ware, 




8,526 


4 


7,445 


Wareham, . 




4,415 


4 


7,046 


Webster, . 




13,258 


4 


8,459 


Westfield, . 




18,604 


4 


26,217 


Weymouth, 




16,057 


4 


17,500 


Woburn, . 




16,574 


4 


22,568 


Worcester, . 




179,754 


17 


256,128 


Metropolitan Boston, i 


1,332,649 


113 


2,130,413^ 



1 Metropolitan Boston includes the following cities and towns: Boston proper, Arlington, Bel- 
mont, Brookline, Brighton, Charlestown, Chelsea, Cambridge, Dorchester, East Boston, Everett, 
Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Mattapan, Medford, Mehrose, Milton, Maiden, Neponset, Readvillef 
Revere, Roslindale, Roxbury, South Boston, Somerville, Watertown, Winthrop and Quincy. 
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Table 62. — Receipts of Domestic Anthracite Coal, and Stocks on Hand 
by Months in the Years 1920 and 1921, in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 

[Domestic anthracite coal includes broken, egg, stove, chestnut and pea sizes. All figures in net 

tons.] 



1920. 


1921. 


Month. 


On Hand. 


Receipts. 


Month. 


On Hand. 


Receipts. 


January, 

February; 

March, 

April, 

M^y, . 

June, . 

July, . 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 






342,925 

242,766 
243,136 
233,779 
265,853 


2,310,188 

406,066 
424,394 
371,600 
478,854 


January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

M^y, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September 

October, 

November 

December 






261,903 
288,892 
486,076 
808,029 

912,560 

1,007,257 
974,453 
916,868 


492,006 
564,905 
624,734 

1,471,052 

847,439 

363,277 
486,470 

} 778,163 



Table 63. — Receipts and Slocks on Hand of Domestic Anthracite Coal 
by Months in the Years 19S0 and 1921 in Metropolitan Boston. ^ 

[Domestic anthracite coal includes broken, egg, stove, chestnut and pea sizes. All figures in net 

tons.] 



," 1920. 


1921. 


Month. 


On Hand. 


Receipts. 


Month. 


On Hand. 


Receipts. 


January, 

February, 

March, 

^:. 

June, . 

My. . 

August, 

September, 

October, 

November, 

December, 






152,049 

94,732 
84,343 
72,182 


968,050 

170,201 
169,686 
120,009 
204,683 


January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

June, 

July, 

August, 

September 

October, 

November 

December 


' : : 


108,900 
121,900 
212,233 
298,154 

326,068 

357,304 
346,135 
330,508 


200,977 
221,211 
221,701 

676,055 

351,577 
149,952 
224,304 

1 313,314 



"^tMetropolitan Boston includes the following cities and towns; Boston proper, Arlington, Bel- 
mont, Brookline, Brighton, Charlestown, Chelsea, Cambridge, Dorchester, East Boston, Everett, 
Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Mattapan, Medford, Melrose, Milton, Maiden, Neponset, Readville, 
Revere, R,oslindale, Roxbury, South Boston, Somerville, Watertown, Winthrop and Quincy. 
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Table 64. — Prices of Company Coal F. 0. B. Mines. 

[Per gross ton (2,240 pounds).] 





Broken. 


Egg. 


Stove. 


Chestnut. 


Pea. 


1910 


S3 50 


S3 75 


S3 76 


S3 76 


S2 00 


1911, 






3 50 


3 76 


3 76 


4 00 


2 00 


1912, 






3 50 


3 76 


400 


4 15 


250 


1913, 






3 50 


3 76 


400 


4 16 


2 50 


1914, 






3 50 


3 76 


4 00 


4 16 


250 


1915, 






3 60 


3 75 


4 00 


4 16 


2 50 


1916, 






3 60 


4 16 


440 


4 50 


280 


1917, 






4 66 


4 46 


4 70 


480 


3 10 


1918, Apr. 1, 
1918, Nov. 1, 




4 90 


4 60 


4 75 


4 85 


3 45 




5 96 


5 85 


6 10 


6 20 


480 


J9I9, May 1, 




6 0S 


6 96 


6 20 


6 30 


490 


1919, Sept. 1, 




6 46 


6 36 


6 60 


6 70 


6 30 


1920, Apr. 1, 




6 55 


7 30 


7 60 


7 60 


6 80 


1920, Sept. 1, 




7 60 


7 70 


800 


8 00 


6 15 


1921, Apr. 1, 


7 25 


7 25 


7 56 


7 55 


6 90 


1921, May 1, 


7 36 


7 35 


7 70 


7 66 


600 


1921, June 1, 


7 45 


7 46 


780 


7 75 


6 10 


1921, July 1, 


7 56 


7 66 


7 90 


7 86 


6 20 


1921, Aug. 1, 


7 66 


7 66 


8 00 


7 95 


6 20 


1921, Sept. 1, . . 


7 76 


7 76 


8 10 


8 05 


620 


1922, Jan. 1, 


7 75 


7 75 


8 10 


8 05 


6 20 



Table 65. — Average Transportation Rates to Boston. 

[Per gross ton (2,240 pounds).] 
All-hail Anthracite. 





Delaware & 
Hudson. 


Philadelphia & 
Beading. 


1910-1915, . 
1916, 

1917, ... 

1918, . . . . 

1919 

1920, . 

1921, 

1922, 




S2 65 
2 56 

2 66 

3 06 

3 06 

4 55 
4 75 
460 


S2 60 

2 75 
300 

3 25 

3 26 

4 86 
490 
4 75 







Rail and Tide Anthracite. 



\ 


Mines to 
Philadelphia 
and New York 
via P. & R. 


Tide to 
Boston Com- 
pany and 
Independent. 


Total Rail 
and Tide. 


1910-1915, 
1916, 
1917, 
1918, 




$1 30-Sl 55 
1 30- 1 40 
1 35- 1 46 
1 60- 1 90 

1 60-1 90 

2 60- 2 70 
2 60- 2 70 
2 50- 2 60 


SO 50-Sl 26 

90-1 75 

1 06- 1 95 

1 05- 1 85 

1 65- 2 06 

2 05- 2 86 
1 16- 1 60 
1 10- 1 60 


SI 80-S2 80 
2 20- 3 IS 
2 40-340 
2 65- 3 75 


1919, 
1920, 
1921, 





3 15- 3 95 

4 65-5 55 
3 75 4 30 


1922, 




3 60-4 10 



Note.— From Nov. 1, 1917, through Deo. 31, 1921, all figures include war tax o{ 3 percent. 
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Table 66. — Retail Prices, Stove Coal, Boston, 1910 to December, 1921. 

[Per net ton (2,000 pounds).] 



1910, January, 


. »7 60 


1917, December, . 


. 19 86 


1910, April, . 


. 6 75 


1918, January, 


. 10 25 


1910, July, . 


7 00 


1918, July, . 


. 11 00 


1910, September, 


. 7 26 


. 1918, December, . 


. 12 00 


1911, January, 


. 7 60 


1919, January, 


. 12 00 


1911, April, . 


. 7 00 


1919, February, 


1105 


1911, July, . 


. 7 26 


1919, June, . 


. 12 00 


1911, September, 


. 7 60 


1919, August, 


. 12 50 


1912, January, 


7 60 


1919, November, . 


. 12 75 


1912, March, 


. 8 00 


1920, January, 


. 12 76 


1912, June, . 


. 7 50 


1920, February, . 


. . 13 60 


1912, September, 


7 75 


1920, March, 


. . 13 50 


1912, October, 


8 25 


1920, April, . 
1920, Alay, . 


. 14 60 


1913, January, 


. 8 26 


. 14 50 


1913, February, 


8 00 


1920, June, 


. 14 60 


1913, April, . 


7 26 


1920, July, . 


. 14 50 


1913, July, . 


. 7 50 


1920, August, 


. 14 50 


1913, August, 


. 7 76 


1920, September, . 


. 16 00 


1913, October, 


. 8 00 


1920, October, 


. 16 00 


1914, January, 


8 00 


1920, November, . 


. 16 00 


1914, AprU, . 


. 7 26 


1920, December, . 


. 16 00 


1914, July, . 


. 7 60 


1921, January, 


16 00 


1914, August, 


. 7 75 


1921, February, 


. 16 00 


1915, January, 


8 00 


1921, March, . 


16 00 


1916, April, . 


. 7 26 


1921, April, . 


. 16 00 


1916, July, . 


7 60 


1921, May, . 


. 15 00 


1915, August, 


7 75 


1921, June, 


.- . 16 00 


1916, January, 


8 00 


1921, July, 


. 16 00 


1916, May, 


7 75 


1921, August, 


. 15 00 


1916, June, . 


. 8,00 


1921, September, . 


. 15 00 


1916, August, 


8 25 


1921, October, 


. 15 50 


1916, October, 


8 75 


1921, November, . 


16 60 


1917, January, 


. 9 60 


1921, December, 


. 16 60 



Table 67. — New England Anthracite Tide and Rail Receipts. 

[Net tons.] 





1916. 


1917. 


1918. 


1919. 


1920. 


1921. 


January, 


920,000 


747,000 


778,000 


916,000 


866,000 


959,000 


February, 


926,000 


558,000 


782,000 


788,000 


671,000 


1,114,000 


March, 


762,000 


1,026,000 


1,120,000 


348,000 


846,000 


1,203,000 


April, 


816,000 


956,000 


1,168,000 


782,000 


797,000 


905,000 


May, . . . 


739,000 


926,000 


1,312,000 


984,000 


948,000 


1,041,000 


June, 


813,000 


1,061,000 


1,504,000 


827,000 


1,175,000 


1,072,000 


July, 


975,000 


1,159,000 


1,677,000 


1,013,000 


870,000 


961,000 


August, . 


1,138,000 


1,297,000 


1,381,000 


883,000 


1,078,000 


788,000 


September, 


949,000 


1,113,000 


1,244,000 


1,029,000 


987,000 


688,000 


October, . 


939,000 


1,081,000 


1,090,000 


1,048,000 


1,129,000 


919,000 


November, 


889,000 


990,000 


823,000 


912,000 


908,000 


870,000 


December, 


860,000 


766,000 


862,000 


1,048,000 


1,081,000 


864,000 


Totals, 


10,715,000 


11,680,000 


13,621,000 


10,578,000 


11,265,000 


11,374,000 
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Table 68. — New England Bituminous Tide and Rail Receipts. 

[Net tons.] 





1916. 


1917. 


1918. 


1919. 


1920. 


1921. 


January, . 


2,263,000 


1,980,000 


1,533,000 


1,392,000 


1,477,000 


1,688,000 


February, 


2,142,000 


1,617,000 


1,708,000 


1,210,000 


1,336,000 


1,265,000 


March, .' . 


2,083,000 


2,081,000 


2,309,000 


1,070,000 


1,765,000 


1,335,000 


April, 


1,928,000 


2,264,000 


2,217,000 


1,447,000 


1,394,000 


1,190,000 


May, 


2,044,000 


2,599,000 


2,601,000 


1,567,000 


1,793,000 


1,238,000 


June, 


1,952,000 


2,334,000 


2,457,000 


1,556,000 


1,663,000 


1,558,000 


July, 


1,896,000 


1,985,000 


3,053,000 


1,744,000 


2,425,000 


1,246,000 


August, . 


2,177,000 


1,941,000 


3,020,000 


1,827,000 


2,404,000 


1,500,000 


September, 


2,010,000 


1,874,000 


2,550,000 


2,037,000 


2,341,000 


1,468,000 


October, . 


1,929,000 


1,833,000 


2,319,000 


1,945,000 


2,017,000 


1,647,000 


November, 


1,840,000 


1,641,000 


1,971.000 


1,087,000 


1,781,000 


1,581,000 


December, 


1,858,000 


1,355,000 


1,433,000 


1,300,000 


2,038,000 


1,472,000 


Totals, 


24,122,000 


23,504,000 


27,171,000 


18,182,000 


22,434,000 


17,188,000 



Table 69. — Bituminous Exports and New England Receipts. 

[Net tons.] 





Pi 

1 

H 


orts from Hamp- 
n Roads, Balti- 
ore, Philadelphia 
d New York. 


Si 

■art 
11 




■aSS 
a o. 

PI 


4 

1 


1 
1 




x ■•^ 


&5BS 


Oh^ 


1(5 g 


l§s 


o 


a 




H 


H 


Z 


a 


z 


Oi 


£ 


1912 


2,722,000 


4,376,000 












1913 


2,804,000 


4,834,000 


- 


- 


- 




. 


1914, . 


3,091,000 


4,990,000 


- 


- 


- 






1915 


5,805,000 


9,138,000 


- 


- 


- 


- 


_ 


1916, . 


5,696,000 


7,830,000 


14,193,000 


9,929,000 


24,122,000 


59 


41 


1917, . 


4,659,000 


6,516,000 


12,693,000 


10,811,000 


23,504,000 


54 


46 


1918 


3,620,000 


3,850,000 


16,057,000 


11,114,000 


27,171,000 


S9 


41 


1919, . 


4,681,000 


7,774,000 


8,527,000 


9,655,000 


18,182,000 


47 


53 


1920 


13,290,000 


21,028,000 


10,211,000 


12,223,000 


22,434,000 


46 


54 


1921, . 


6,989,000 


9,306,000 


8,814,000 


8,374,000 


17,188,000 


61 


49 



Export figures, 1912-19, from Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Export figures, 1920-21, from Geological Survey. 

New England bituminous receipts, 1916-21, compiled by New England Fuel Administration, 
New England Coal Committee, Massachusetts Fuel Administration. 

Note. — Exports from Hampton Koads, Baltimore, Philadelphia and New York constitute 
about 95 per cent of total exports, not including those to Canada. Exports to Canada in 1921 were 
about 13,000,000 net tons. 
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Table 71. — New England Importations of Mineral Crude Oil. 

[Gallons.] 





1918. 


1919. 


1920. 


1921. 


Maine and New Hampshire, 

MassachusettB) 

Rhode Island, 

Connecticut 


24,629,000 

35,616,000 

52,634,000 

, 


23,499,000 

48,552,000 

82,320,000 




40,866,000 

235,703,000 

171,648,000 

C 


27,636,000 

499,441,000 

203,665,000 




Totals 


-112,779,000 


154,371,000 


448,217,000 


730,742,000 



Table 72. — Massachusetts Anthracite Tide Receipts. 

[Net tons.] 





1916. 


1917. 


1918. 


1919. 


1920. 


1921. 


January, 


?19,000 


165,000 


48,000 


155,000 


125,000 


177,000 


February, 


219,000 


98,000 


78,000 


120,000 


120,000 


226,000 


March, 


219,000 


245,000 


185,000 


51,000 


175,000 


187,000 


April, 
May, 


219,000 


207,000 


173,000 


99,000 


137,000 


98,000 


219,000 


192,000 


240,000 


189,000 


164,000 


216.000 


June, 


220,000 


216,000 


200,000 


167,000 


218,000 


222,000 


July, 


223,000 


240,000 


215,000 


179,000 


165,000 


165,000 


August, , 


254,000 


224,000 


204,000 


144,000 


218,000 


124,000 


September, 


207,000 


212,000 


184,000 


179,000 


181,000 


131,000 


October, . 


228,000 


172,000 


135,000 


121,000 


192,000 


183,000 


November, 


164,000 


154,000 


118,000 


156,000 


139,000 


116,000 


December, 


127,000 


97,000 


128,000 


170,000 


181,000 


121,000 


Totals, 


2,518,000 


2,222,000 


1,908,000 


1,730,000 


2,015,000 


1,966,000 



Table 73.— 



Bituminous Tide Receipts 

[Net tons.] 





1916. 


191T. 


1918. 


1919. 


1920. 


1921. 


January, . 


665,000 


675,000 


392,000 


417,000 


384,000 


324,000 


February, 


665,000 


504,000 


514,000 


348,000 


442,000 


271,000 


March, 


665,000 


703,000 


773,000 


279,000 


471,000 


336,000 


April, 
M^y, 


665,000 


717,000 


662,000 


384,000 


367,000 


319,000 


665,000 


631,000 


936,000 


367,000 


431,000 


293,000 


June. 


666,000 


573,000 


747,000 


336,000 


447,000 


428,000 


July, 


603,000 


536,000 


962,000 


293,000 


485,000 


348,000 


August, . 


785,000 


594,000 


1,033,000 


390,000 


425,000 


515,000 


September, 


572,000 


471,000 


808,000 


386,000 


465,000 


451,000 


October, . 


591,000 


472,000 


664,000 


274,000 


326,000 


534,000 


November, 


014,000 


510,000 


731,000 


414,000 


281,000 


457,000 


December, 


626,000 


347,000 


416,000 


419,000 


402,000 


517,000 


Totals, 


7,782,000 


6,733,000 


8,638,000 


4,307,000 


4,926i000 


4,793,000 
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Table 74. — Boston Anthracite Tide and Rail Receipts. 

(Net tons.] 





1916. 


1917. 


1918. 


1919. 


1920. 


1921. 


January, . 


176,000 


143,000 


72,000 


116,000 


120,000 


182,000 


February, 




134,000 


85,000 


77,000 


64,000 


99,000 


200,000 


March, . 




158,000 


204,000 


169,000 


36,000 


152,000 


158,000 


April, . 




225,000 


162,000 


139,000 


80,000 


123,000 


77,000 


May, 




177,000 


161,000 


181,000 


167,000 


156,000 


164,000 


June. 




170,000 


173,000 


184,000 


163,000 


193,000 


177,000 


July, 




172,000 


183,000 


187,000 


168,000 


148,000 


137,000 


August, . 


173,000 


180,000 


173,000 


114,000 


199,000 


97,000 


September, 


156,000 


175,000 


154,000 


143,000 


169,000 


91,000 


Octqber, . 


199,000 


135,000 


131,000 


115,000 


181,000 


148,000 


November, 


160,000 


121,000 


104,000 


143,000 


122,000 


101,000 


December, 


136,000 


77,000 


101,000 


132,000 


153,000 


101,000 


Totals, 




1,986,000 


1,799,000 


1,672,000 


1,430,000 


1,816,000 


1,603,000 



Note, — Boston tide district includes Chelsea, Everett, Hingham, Hull, Maiden, Medford, 
Quincy, Somerville and Weymouth. 



Table 75. — Boston Bituminous Tide and Rail Receipts. 

[Net tons.] 





1916. 


1917. 


1918. 


1919. 


1920. 


1921. 


January, 


594,000 


587,000 


324,000 


302,000 


286,000 


249,000 


February, 


456,000 


382,000 


416,000 


269,000 


335,000 


221,000 


March, 


508,000 


527,000 


590,000 


212,000 


362,000 


263,000 


April, 


565,000 


521,000 


493,000 


276,000 


264,000 


267,000 


May, 


516,000 


465,000 


699,000 


250,000 


330,000 


236,000 


June, 


502,000 


394,000 


544,000 


236,000 


319,000 


302,000 


July, 


486,000 


408,000 


719,000 


203,000 


311,000 


262,000 


August, . 


542,000 


469,000 


775,000 


252,000 


293,000 


396,000 


September, 


478,000 


378,000 


644,000 


252,000 


311,000 


327,000 


October, . 


437,000 


322,000 


502,000 


200,000 


228,000 


414,000 


November, 


441,000 


371,000 


527,000 


296,000 


193,000 


350,000 


December, 


489,000 


271,000 


311,000 


311,000 


321,000 


417,000 


Totals, . 


6,013,000 


5,095,000 


6,544,000 


3,059,000 


3,553,000 


3,694,000 



Note. — Boston tide district includes Chelsea, Everett, Hingham, Hull, Maiden, Medford, 
Quincy. Somerville and Weymouth. 
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Table 76. — Retail Prices of Kerosene Oil, 1910 to December, 1921. 

[Cents per gallon.] 



1910, January 


m 


1917, July, . 


. 12 


1910, April 


9% 


1917, October, 


12 


1910, July 


8^ 


1918, January, 


. 15 


1910, October 


l^ 


1918, April, . 


. 15 


1911, January 


1918, July, . 


. 15 


1911, April 


G^ 


1918, October, 


. 15J4 


1911, July 


63^ 


1919, January, 


15J^ 


1911, October 


si 


1919, April, . 


16J^ 


1912, January 


1919, July, . 


. 19 


1912, April, 


9?i 


1919, October, 


20 


1912, July 


9^ 


1919, December, . 


21 


1912, October, . . 


9^ 


1920, January, 


. 22 


1913, January, 




1920, April, . 


23 


1913, April 




1920, July, . 


23 


1913, July, 




1920, September, . 


. 24 


1913, October 




1920, October, 


24 


1914, January, 




1920, November, . 


. 25 


1914, April, .... 




1920, December, . 


24 


1914, July, . 


lOJ^ 


1921, January, 


24 


1914, October, .... 


10^ 


1921, February, 


22 


1915, January, 


9^ 


1921, March 


21 


1915, April, . . . . 


9 


1921, April, . . . . 


. 20 


1915, July, . 


9 


1921, May, . . 


. 19 


1915, October 


9 


1921, June, 


. 18 


1916, January, 


11 


1921, July, . 


. 18 


1916, April, ... 


U 


1921, August, 


18 


1916, July, . 


10 


1921, September, . 


18 


1916, October, 


9H 


1921, October, 


. 20 


1917, January, 


9H 


1921, November, 


. 20 


1917, April, . ... 


12 


1921, December, . 


. 20 



Table 77. 



Sundries. 
• Retail and Relative Ice Prices, 1910 to December, 1921. 





Price per 
Hundred- 
weight. 


Relative 
Price. 




Price per 
Hundred- 
weight. 


Relative 
Price. 


1910, 


SO 25 


100.0 


1918, . 


SO 50 


200.0 


1911, 


25 


100.0 


1919, . 


60 


240.0 


1912, . 


25 


100.0 


1920, January, . 


60 


240.0 


1913 


25 


100.0 


1920, May, 


60 


240.0 


1914, . 


25 


100.0 


1920, September, 


60 


240.0 


1915 


25 


100.0 


1921, January, . 


60 


240.0 


1916, . 


27H 


110.0 


1921, May, 


60 


240.0 


1917 


37^ 


150.0 


1921, December, 


60 


240.0 
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Appendix II 



MISCELLANEOUS REPOETS. 

Report No. 1. To the United States Senate Committee 
ON Finance relative to the Proposed Import Duty on 
Foreign Petroleum Oil. 

An import duty of 25 cents per barrel on fuel oil and 33 cents 
per barrel on crude mineral oil will this year add directly 
$5,000,000 to the fuel bill of New England alone, and indirectly 
a very much larger sum in the stifling of existing competition 
between oil and coal. 

New England is largely dependent upon outside sources for 
its supply of power. Fuel is the chief source of mechanical 
power. Coal always has been, and still is, the most important 
available fuel. During the past twenty-five years, however, in- 
dustry has experienced with increasing frequency great difficulty 
in securing an adequate supply of coal, with attendant loss to 
both employer and employee. During the last few years un- 
certain transportation, excessive prices and wholesale abrogation 
of coal contracts have caused many manufacturers to install oil- 
burning apparatus. Prohibitive freight rates eliminate the 
western and southern oil fields of the United States as the source 
of supply for the eastern industrial section, leaving foreign oil 
the only alternative to the eastern manufacturer when con- 
fronted with unfair practices in the coal trade, interruption 
of domestic transportation, or cessation of work at the mines. 

To a lesser degree fuel oil has become a competitor of anthra- 
cite coal in the heating of our homes. 

At the present time Mexican oil is the only foreign oil which 
is readily available. Its increasing need to the industrial United 
States is clearly indicated by an examination of official reports 
which show that, although production from 1920 to 1921 grew 
about 17 per cent, New England demands on the entire Mexican 
output rose 47 per cent and Massachusetts 91 per cent. 

United States customs reports show the following: — 
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Importations of Mineral Crude Oil {almost All from Mexico). 

[Gallons.] 





1918. 


1919. 


1920. 


1921. 


New England, 
Massachusetts, 


112,779,000 
35,616,000 


154,371,000 
48,562,000 


448,217,000 
235,703,000 


660,000,000 » 
450,000,000' 



' Estimate based on rate to date. 



Approximately 90 per cent of the oil imported from Mexico is 
sold as fuel oil in the United States. It is therefore in its com- 
petitive and complementary relations with bituminous coal that 
foreign oil should be chiefly considered. Analysis shows that 
average fuel oil has 18,300 British Thermal Units, and average 
bituminous coal 14,200. A careful test made in a Massa- 
chusetts mill showed that 163 gallons of oil were equivalent to 
1 net ton of bituminous coal; this means that approximately 4 
barrels of fuel oil, representing 168 gallons, are equivalent to 1 
net ton of bituminous coal. The cost at present, moreover, of 
4 barrels of fuel oil is considerably less than the cost of 1 ton of 
bituminous coal. 

The New England normal annual requirements of bituminous 
coal have been 24,000,000 net tons. Excluding the railroads, 75 
per cent of the bituminous consumption is by industrial plants, 
gas and electric companies and large buildings. In normal times 
this would represent 18,000,000 tons. Applying this percentage to 
1921 receipts, based on the rate of the first eight months, these 
classes of consumers will receive only twelve and one-third million 
tons, and the balance of the present subnormal demands, ap- 
proximately three and one-half million tons, will be filled by 
fuel oil. Temporarily this great increase in the use of oil has 
reduced our consumption of bituminous coal, but there is little 
doubt that the near future will see the need of normal quantities 
of bituminous coal, in addition to a larger amount of fuel oil; 
in this way the market will be kept in equilibrium by healthy 
competition. In other words, Mexican oil now constitutes 22 
per cent of New England fuel for industry, public utilities and 
large buildings, and in Massachusetts the percentage is even 
higher. 

The Associated Industries of Massachusetts and trade organi- 
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zations have filed" with us a list of hundreds of fuel-oil burning 
installations, including — 

Pacific Mills, Lawrence. 

The Massachusetts General Hospital, Boston. 

Saxony Worsted Mills, Newton. 

Merrimac Manufacturing Company, Lowell. 

The Academy of Notre Darne, Boston. 

The Warren Institution for Savings, Boston. 

Harvard University, Greater Boston. 

Technology Chambers, Boston. 

The Scollay Theatre, Boston. 

The Fall River Electric Light Company. 

Newburji-port Gas and Electric Company. 

Almy Water Tube Boiler Works, Providence, R. I. 

Walker Webbing Company, Brockton. 

Practically all users of fuel oil are enthusiastic in its praise. 
The following extract from a correspondent is typical : — 

We find that we get a very much more efficient operation from the oil 
than was the case when we used coal. There is, of course, a great saving 
in labor both in unloading and in handling, and the oil is very much cleaner 
and simpler to work with. We now have instead of a large number of 
firemen just a few men to look after all our boilers. The advantages 
which we find in the use of oil over coal, provided the prices of the two 
are somewhere in line, are so great as to make what few disadvantages 
there may be appear minimized. As regards a general increase in the use of 
fuel oil, it would seem to depend mainly on the relative price between 
fuel oil and coal. Oil companies and the refineries are so situated in New 
England now that it looks as though the use of oil would become more 
general. Provided that fuel oil can be bought at a price in competition 
with the best coal, we believe that the use of fuel oil in industrial plants 
will continue to grow. 

The international aspect of the petroleum industry is well 
presented in the final report of Dr. H. A. Garfield, Federal Fuel 
Administrator, by M. L. Requa, General Director, Oil Division, 
United States Fuel Administration : — 

The fundamental fact remains unaltered; we are increasing our con- 
sumption of petroleum products at a tremendous^ rapid rate, domestic 
production no longer suffices to meet the demand, and in the light of 
future needs we should, as a nation, encourage in every way possible our 
nationals in the acquisition of petroleum-bearing lands throughout the 
world. The revolution worked by the internal-combustion engine in our 
social and industrial life has been made possible only by gasoline derived 
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from petroleum. Substitutes therefore are unavailable in quantity 
sufficient to be of any material use. Lubricating oils made from petroleum 
not only lubricate the internal-combustion engine but all forms of me- 
chanical energy as well. Mechanical power is the dominant note in the 
determination of future industrial supremacy; the products of petroleum 
are essential in the development of this power. We must see to it, there- 
fore, in behalf of national welfare, that our reserve supplies are increased 
at every opportunity through the acquisition by our nationals of reserves 
in foreign lands. To do this most effectively will require co-operative 
action by the petroleum companies that must not only be sanctioned 
by the government, but must have most hearty and sympathetic support 
of official Washington. 

The views expressed in this report, dated 1919, have been 
more succinctly set forth by President Harding in his letter re- 
garding an import duty on crude petroleum addressed to Chair- 
man Fordney of the ways and means committee of the House of 
Representatives. 

The United States produced in 1918 petroleum products, ex- 
clusive of natural gas, valued at $1,400,000,000, compared with 
a total coal production valued at $1,600,000,000. 

The basic importance of coal and oil in the economic life of 
all nations is well illustrated in the making of the peace treaty. 
The action of our Secretary of State in protecting Americans 
from discrimination in the development of the oil resources of 
certain mandated territories will be nullified if we impose an 
import duty on the products from these sources of supply. 

Mechanical power will be of extraordinary importance to the 
United States during the period of readjustment of social re- 
lations following the world upheaval. The capacity of labor to 
produce must be aided and supplemented by more and efficient 
mechanical power; otherwise, despite legislation, wages will be 
reduced to levels approaching those of our foreign competitors. 
Fuel is the chief source of mechanical power and one of the 
primary factors in the maintenance and development of our 
country. Any fuel which in a few years has pre-empted prac- 
tically 25 per cent of the industrial fuel requirements of New 
England and has been shown to give such excellent service, 
together with economic operation, should be encouraged by the 
Federal government rather than restricted and hampered by 
tariff legislation. 

E. C. HULTMAN, 

Fttel Administrator. ' 

pCT. 25, 1921. 
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Report No. 2. Peepared for the Attorneys-General of 
New England and New York relative to Recent 
Pennsylvania Tax Laws on Anthracite Coal, 

The Pennsylvania Legislature enacted at the last session the 
following laws, relative to anthracite coal : — 

No. S2o. — An act imposing a State tax of IJ per cent on anthracite 
coal; providing for the assessment and collection thereof; and providing 
penalties for the violation of this act. (Effective July 1, 1921.) 

No. 444- — An act affecting anthracite coal mines and operations ; 
establishing the Pennsylvania State Anthracite Mine Cave Commission; 
definmg its jurisdiction and powers; imposing an assessment of 2 per 
cent and duties upon owners and operators of anthracite coal mines; 
and imposing penalties. (Effective Aug. 27, 1921.) 

No. ^46. — An act regulating the minmg of anthracite coal; prescrib- 
ing duties for certain municipal officers; and imposing penalties. (Effec- 
tive Aug. 27, 1921.) 

The first two of these laws place a tax on anthracite coal 
sales of Ij and 2 per cent, respectively. 

No. 225. — At least twice before, in 1913 and 1915, the 
State of Pennsylvania imposed a tax on anthracite coal. The 
law of 1913, almost identical with the present law, was later 
declared unconstitutional. The State of Pennsylvania did not 
attempt to collect the tax imposed by the law of 1915, which 
was palpably unconstitutional. However, under both the 1913 
and 1915 statutes the producers collected an amount equal to 
the tax. After the decision of the court in the case of the 1913 
statute some producers refunded to the retail dealers while 
others did not; but in any case, so far as I have been able to 
find out, the refund did not go back to the ultimate consumer 
upon whom it had been levied. The same situation existed in 
•connection with the 1915 statute. If it is intended again to 
exploit the people by adding this tax to their already crushing 
burden, due to the existing high price of domestic coal, it is 
most urgent that the real purpose of Act No. 225 be determined 
in order to prevent the recurrence of this unfair practice. It 
appears that the price of coal has been increased by some pro- 
ducers without specifically billing the tax on the invoices. 
Therefore the retail dealer and the consumers cannot recover 
any excessive amount paid for coal even if the law is declared 
unconstitutional. 
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If this method of taxation is constitutional a precedent has 
been established that will endanger our industrial prosperity and 
the welfare of large numbers of our people. There is nothing to 
prevent this tax from being increased indefinitely at the pleasure 
of the State of Pennsylvania, so that property and other taxes 
can be made practically negligible. Furthermore, this will 
probably result in a tax being levied on bituminous coal pro- 
duced in Pennsylvania. In view of the above, it is of first im- 
portance for New England and New York to consider the 
possibilities confronting their industries. 

New England and 'New York are largely dependent upon 
outside sources for their supply of power. Fuel is the chief 
source of mechanical power. Coal has always been and still is 
the most important available fuel. New England and New York 
receive most of their coal from Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
on account of proximity of these fields, drawing from them an- 
nually approximately 32,000,000 net tons of anthracite and 
50,000,000 net tons of bituminous. All of the bituminous coal is 
used for railroad, industrial and commercial purposes. About 60 
per cent of the anthracite consumption is by householders, the 
balance being used principally by large buildings, gas companies, 
etc. 

In this connection the following statement in the report of the 
Special Board authorized by Congress to conduct the Super- 
Power Survey is especially interesting : • — 

Forty-seven per cent of the industrial activities of the United States 
are containied in the area extending from Washington to Boston and 
inland from 100 to 150 miles. 

New England and New York, together with Delaware and 
New Jersey, represent all of this territory which is dependent 
upon outside sources for its supply of fuel. Pennsylvania and 
Maryland have fuel resources within their boundaries more than 
adequate for their needs. This section, in order to maintain its 
industrial life, must meet foreign and domestic competition by 
increasing the efficiency and use of mechanical power "to a very 
great extent within a short time. The labor cost per unit of 
production will necessarily have to be reduced by aiding its 
expert and specialized workmen with mechanical devices to offset 
the lower wage scales and living conditions of its foreign com- 
petitors. Another alarming factor is the variance in foreign 
exchange rates. Tariff legislation will not be sufficient to fill up 
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this gap which is greater to-day than ever before. For instance: 
Assuming that $4.80 is the daily wage paid to an American 
workman, it is possible to hire 25 German workmen with this 
money. Under such conditions the enormous profit and in- 
ducement to German manufacturers to sell their products in 
this country is evident. 

During the last few years uncertain transportation, excessive 
prices, and wholesale abrogation of coal contracts have caused 
many manufacturers to install oil-burning apparatus. However, 
there is little doubt that the near future will see the need of 
normal quantities of bituminous coal, in addition to a larger 
amount of fuel oil. Fuel oil has had the tendency to keep the 
coal market in equilibrium by healthy competition. It must 
be borne in mind, however, that the consumption of petroleum 
products in this country has increased at a tremendously rapid 
rate, and the permanency of a supply of such fuel is uncertain, 
whereas our bituminous coal deposits are practically inex- 
haustible. It is very evident that fuel oil cannot replace coal 
which remains the basis of our mechanical power. 

The following table of New England and New York's bitumi- 
nous coal dependency is significant: — 





Anntial 

Requirements 

(Tons). 


New England . . . . . . 

New York, ... 


24,000,000 
26,000,000 


Total, . .... 

Total production of Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Maryland, 


50,000,000 
236,000,000 



Statistical tables compiled by the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration, showing in detail the sources of New England and 
New York's bituminous coal supply during the coal year 1918-19, 
are appended. 

The tremendous importance financially of the present tax 
levy cannot be fully appreciated without considering the fact 
that New England and New York receive a total of about 
23,000,000 gross tons of domestic anthracite coal annually out 
of a total production of about 52,000,000 gross tons. Steam 
sizes of anthracite are in competition with bituminous coal, 
and cannot absorb this additional expense which must be added 
entirely to the prices charged for domestic sizes. Reliable 
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authorities estimate the probable cost of the 1| per cent tax levy 
at 15 cents per ton on the domestic sizes. At this rate New 
England and New York are being assessed $3,450,000 per year 
for the governmental expenses of the State of Pennsylvania. 

Another important fact is that all anthracite coal is produced 
within the boundaries of the State of Pennsylvania. Many 
engineers and geologists claim that the anthracite region has 
reached its maximum possible production, on account of the 
limited deposits of this coal; others advance the argument that 
production is artificially controlled, through understanding or 
agreement between the operators. In any case, the fact is there 
has been no increase in production during the past ten years, 
while the population of the anthracite consuming territory has 
grown 15 per cent. 

As long as New England and New York are dependent upon 
anthracite coal for their domestic requirements we will have to 
pay the price and the taxes imposed upon us by the State of 
Pennsylvania should such laws be constitutional. If such laws 
are not constitutional, some legal regulation or governmental 
supervision should be provided in connection with the collection 
of the tax, pending the decision of the court in regard to its con- 
stitutionality, to prevent the exploitation of the coal consumers. 
In this way it will be possible at least to insure the refund of 
the tax to the people from whom it has been ■ collected, and 
afford protection against a repetition of the plundering which 
took place in 1913 and 1915. 

In the case of Act No. 225 the anthracite operators are re- 
quired to make their first report to the Pennsylvania State 
authorities on Jan. 1, 1922. 

No. 444- — This act is claimed to offer liability insurance to 
operators in case of cave-ins and surface damage. It establishes 
a commission of three members, each to receive $8,000 per 
annum, which will have complete control of disbursements, em- 
ployment of specialists, engineers, etc. The following statement, 
contained in the Oct. 20, 1921, issue of "Coal Age", causes me 
to regard this act with increasing suspicion: — 

At the time of the passage of the bills it was generally understood at 
the Capitol that neither was constitutional. As a matter of political 
expediency both were passed finall}', and, as Governor Sproul had given 
his word that he would approve them if they ever reached him, he signed 
both. Both the Fowler (No. 444) and the Kohler (No. 445) measures 
were scheduled to die. The House passed them finally with the general 
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understanding that they would end in Senate committees, but the fac- 
tional fight at the closing of the session upset many plans, and as votes 
were needed for other measures the mine-cave bills finallywere put through. 

Reliable authorities in the trade estimate that collections or 
premiums at the rate of 2 per cent on sales in the case of one- 
half of the total production would amount to over $5,000,000 
annually. In order to continue such a commission indefinitely 
it is evident that disbursements will nearly equal the receipts 
to avoid the possibility of its discontinuance by the accumu- 
lation of a surplus. Therefore I am of the opinion that in 
addition to supporting many of the charities of Philadelphia the 
anthracite consumer has a direct financial interest in this 
governmental agency of the State of Pennsylvania. 

No. 443- — This act is considered as complementary to the 
mine-cave law No. 444, referred to above. 

Judge Henry A. Fuller of the Court of Common Pleas of 
Luzerne County, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has recently rendered a 
decision in which he holds that Act No. 445 is unconstitutional. 
The test case was brought by H. J. Mahon and wife of Pittston, 
who sought to restrain the Pennsylvania Coal Company from 
mining under their home. The case will be appealed to the 
State Supreme Court. 

The foregoing is respectfully submitted for your information 
and consideration as to whether or not it is possible to take 
suitable action to safeguard the interests and welfare of our 
people. * 

E. C. HULTMAN, 

Fuel Administrator. 
Nov. 9, 1921. 
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Statistical Tables. 

The following statements on bituminous coal are taken from 
the statistical tables compiled by C. E. Lesher for the coal year 
1918-19 and issued by the United States Fuel Administration. 
All figures are in net tons. 

Phoduction of Bituminous Coal. 
Total Production, All-inclusive. 





Amount. 


Percent. 


Total A, . . . . . . . 

Pennsylvania, . ..... 

West Virginia, 

Maryland, . . ... 


623,000,000 

192,695,000 
88,066,000 
3,000,000 


100 

31 
14 

1 


Total, . ... 


283,761,0001 


46 



1 Pennsylvania, 68 per cent; West Virginia, 31 per cent; Maryland, 1 per cent. 

Total Production^ excluding Coal for Railroads and Export, 



- 


Amount. 


Percent. 


Total B, ... . . . . 

Pennsylvania, . . ... 

West Virginia, 

Maryland, . . ... 


421,000,000 

141,970,000 
64,863,000 
2,346,000 


100 

34 
IS 
1 


Total, .... . . . . 


209,179,000' 


50 



1 Pennsylvania, 68 per cent; West Virginia, 31 per cent; Maryland, 1 per cent. 



Total Production, excluding Coal for Railroads, Export, Domestic Bunker, 
Coal coked at Mines, Coal used at Mines, Coal sold at Mines. 





Amount. 


Percent. 


Total C . . . 

Pennsylvania, . ... ... 

West Virginia, 

Maryland, . . . . 


331,000,000 

94,296,000 
65,853,000 
2,044,000 


100 

28 

20 

1 


Total, ... . ... . . 


162,193,000' 


49 



' Pennsylvania, 58 per cent; West Virginia, 41 per cent; Maryland, 1 per cent. 
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DiSTEIBUTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL. 

Sources of Neiu York and New England Supply, excluding Railroad Fuel. 



Rail and Tide. 





Amount. 


Per Cent. 


Central Pennsylvania, ... , . 
Northern Pennsylvania, . . . . . j 

Pittsburg and Panhandle [ 

Westmoreland, Latrobe, Greensburg and Ligonier, . 
Connellsville, . . . . 
Somerset and Cumberland, .... 

Fairmont, ■ . 

"Kanawha and Kenova-Thacker, 
Northern Ohio, .... 

Pocahontas . . 

New River, ... ... 

Southwestern Virginia, ... 


17,986,000 

2,082,000 

5,300,000 

1,876,000 

1,045,000 

2,310,000 

1,503,000 

505,000 

100,000 

4,617,000 

4,160,000 

312,000 


43 

5 ' 
13 

4 

3 

6 

4 

1 

11 
10 


Total, . . ... 


41,796,000 


100 



Note. — From Pennsylvania fields, 71 per cent, or 29,538,000 tons; from West Virginia fields, 
27 per cent, or 11,357,000 tons; from Maryland fields, 1 per cent, or 439,000 tons. 

Sources of New York Supply. 





Amount. 


Per Cent. 


Pennsylvania, 

West Virginia, . . ... 
Maryland, . .... 
All Others, .... 


19,018,000 
940,000 
158,000 
100,000 


94 
4 
1 
1 


Total, .... . . 


21,116,000 


100 



Sources of New England Supply. 





Amount. 


Per Cent. 


Pennsylvania, 

West Virginia, 

Maryland, . . . 

All Others, ... . . 


9,670,000 

10,417,000 

281,000 

312,000 


47 

sa 

1 
2 


Total, ... 


20,680,000 


100 



Production and Distribution of Bituminous Coal. 






Pbodttction. 




DiaTRIBUTION. 




Amount. 


Percent. 


Amount. 


Per Cent. 


Total B, . 

Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Mary- 
land, 


421,000,000 
209,179,000 


100 
SO 


New York, 
New England, . 

Total, 


21,116,000 
20,680,000 


101 
10' 


41,796,000 


20' 



1 Of Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Maryland. 
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Report No. 3. To Retail Distributors of Anthracite 
Coal, on the Domestic Fuel Situation in the Com- 
monwealth ON July 1, 1921. 

Believing that the statistical information compiled by this 
office relative to the anthracite coal situation would be of 
interest and assistance to you, I am enclosing a brief summary 
concerning the anthracite and bituminous shipments to New 
England. , There is also appended a statement showing the 
receipts of domestic anthracite coal during the coal year April 1, 
1920, to March 31, 1921; amount on hand as of April 1, 1921; . 
receipts during the period April 1, 1921, to June 30, 1921; and 
amount on hand as of July 1, 1921, in metropolitan Boston and 
the cities of the Commonwealth. 

Very truly yours, 

E. C. Hultman, 

Fuel Administraior. 
July 28, 1921. 

Receipts of Domestic Anthracite Coal and Amount ov Hand (Tons). 



Cut. 



Receipts, 
April l,1930,to 
March 31,1921. 



On Hand 
April 1, 1921. 



Receipts, 
ApriU,1921,to 
June 30, 1921. 



On Hand 
July 1, 1921. 



Attleboro, 

Beverly, 

Brockton, 

CMcopee, 

Fall River, 

Fitchburg, 

Gloucester, 

Haverhill, 

Holyoke, 

Lawrence, 

Leominster, 

Lowell, 

Lynn, . 

Marlborough, 

Methuen, . 

New Bedford, 

Newburyport, 

Newton, 

North Adams, 

Northampton, 

Peabody, 

Pitt86eld, . 

Salem, 

Springfield, 

Taunton, 

Waltham, . 

Westfield, . 

Woburn, 

Worcester, . 

Metropolitan Boston, 



27,885 
43,745 
77,089 
27,360 

106,844 
63,239 
36,945 
76,817 
87,398 

110,443 
19,959 

131,613 

146,725 

26,723 

4,789 

141,513 
31,843 

107,498 
26,970 
51,704 
13,076 
76,669 
70,820 

241,012 
64,689 
67,446 
29,913 
26,528 

279,309 
2,276,518 



4,563 

9,030 

12,619 

2,889 

24,623 

11,891 

5,526 

12,345 

11,540 

14,715 

3,326 

15,924 

19,853 

5,087 

396 

19,717 

7,166 

21,217 

3,715 

8,883 

278 

9,516 

2,524 

36,404 

12,423 

8,061 

5,603 

4,560 

34,508 

298,154 



8,959 
26,278 

8,062 
21,537 
12,289 

8,946 
20,684 
24,093 
26,146 

7,248 
32,587 
42,622 

5,073 

953 

47,856 

8,352 
27,651 
10,223 
13,406 

3,402 
19,828 
27,148 
68,857 
16,302 
11,658 

6,675 

6,262 
54,309 
570,416 



8,316 

7,205 

23,053 

3,988 

25,786 

13,555 

7,719 

15,566 

12,352 

12,477 

4,614 

17,979 

33,700 

5,148 

165 

22,352 

- 8,247 

20,963 

5,649 

7,097 

330 

10,001 

5,490 

39,337 

17,224 

8,441 

6,437 

2,923 

34,442 

327,259 



' Metropolitan Boston includes the following cities and towns: Boston proper, Arlington, 
Belmont, Brookline, Brighton, Charlestown, Chelsea, Cambridge, Dorchester, East Boston, 
Everett, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Mattapan, Medford, Melrose, Milton, Maiden, Neponset, 
Readville, Revere, Roslindale, Roxbury, South Boston, Somerville, Watertown, Winthrop and 
Quincy. 
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New England Anthracite All-rail Movement as indicated by Average Daily 
Number of Coal Cars passing East through the Hudson Gateways. 





Boston & 
Maine. 


Boston & 

AXBANT. 


New Haven. 


Total. 




1920. 


1921. 


1920. 


1921. 


1920. 


1921. 


1920. 


1921. 


April 

May 

June 

July 


237 

188 

176 

'l63 


159 
193 
172 
169 


58 
125 
129 
116 


65 

92 
72 
69 


63 
137 
197 
134 


203 
189 
240 
233 


368 
«0 
502 
413 


427 
474 
484 
471 


Average, . 


191 


173 


107 


75 


133 


216 


431 


464 



Coal received in April, May and June {Net Tons). 





Tide and. Rail. 


Tide. 


BaU. 


1920, . 

1921, . 


2,920,000 

2,975,000 


876,000 
1,058,000 


2,044,000 
1,917,000 



Anthbacite. 

During the first three months of the present coal year New 
England received approximately 3,000,000 net tons of anthracite 
coal. This record is about 55,000 tons, or 2 per cent, ahead of 
last year for the same period. During this same quarterly 
period the anthracite production has been 399,000 tons, or 2 
per cent, ahead of last year. 

In considering the above it should be noted that Massachu- 
setts started the present coal year with 465,000' net tons of 
domestic anthracite ahead of last year. 



Comparative New England Receipts of Anthbacite. 

Tons. 

Jan. 1,1920, to June 30, 1920,' . 5,202,298 

Jan. 1, 1921, to June 30, 1921, 6,252,000 

During the first six months of the present calendar year New 
England received approximately 6,250,000 net tons of anthracite 
coal. This record is more than 1,000,000 tons, or 20 per cent, 
ahead of last year for the same period. During this same 
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period the anthracite production has been 1,500,000 tons, or 3 
per cent, ahead of last year. 

In considering the above, it should be noted that Massachu- 
setts started the present coal year with 465,000 net tons of 
domestic anthracite ahead of last year. 

Bituminous. 

) 
During the first three months of the present coal year New 

England received approximately 3,900,000 net tons of bituminous 

coal. This record is almost 1,000,000 tons, or 20 per cent, 

behind last year for the same period. During this quarterly 

period the bituminous production has been 26,000,000 tons, or 

21 per cent, behind last year. 

Repoet No. 4. To Mayoes, Chaiemen of Boaeds of Select- 
men, Local Fuel Administeatoes and Coal Dealees, 
ON the Domestic Fuel Situation in the Common- 
wealth ON Nov. 1, 1921. 

With the approach of winter I thought you would be per- 
sonally interested in the domestic coal situation. The following 
table shows the comparative domestic anthracite coal receipts, 
stocks on hand and deliveries for Massachusetts, as of November 
1: — 





1920. 


1921. 


On hand as of April 1, . . 

Eeceipta, AprU 1 to November 1, 

On hand as of November 1 

Deliveries, April 1 to November 1, . . . 


342,925 
3,140,648 

233,779 
3,249,794 


808,029 
3,168,238 

916,868 
3,059,399 



The above figures represent net tons, and have been compiled from the questionnaires of retail 
distributors of coal in Massachusetts. 

The annual consumption of domestic anthracite coal in 
Massachusetts is approximately 5,500,000 tons. There is ap- 
pended a detailed statement relative to the coal situation in the 
various cities of the Commonwealth. Local data and all in- 
formation available in this office will be gladly furnished upon 
request for towns having four or more dealers. 
Very truly yours, 

Eugene C. Hultman, 

Fuel Administrator. ■ 
Nov. 22, 1921. 
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Domestic Anthracite Coal ^includes Broken, Egg, Stove, Chestnut and Pea 

Sizes). 

[All figures in net tons.] 



CiTT. 


Receipts, 

April, 1920, to 

April, 1921. 


On Hand 
April, 1921. 


Receipts, 

April, 1921, to 

November, 

1921. 


On Hand 

November, 

1921. 


Attleboro 


27,885 


4,563 


16,908 


6,768 


Beverly, 






43,745 


9,030 


17,963 


5,611 


Brockton, . 






77,089 


12,619 


43,337 


20,666 


Chieopee, . 






27,360 


2,889 


17,483 


3,804 


Fall River, . 






106,844 


24,623 


63,850 


25,791 


Fitchburg, . 






63,239 


11,891 


25,466 


12,006 


Gloucester, 






36,945 


5,526 


21,095 


7,125 


Haverhill, . 






76,817 


12,345 


40,297 


16,166 


Holyoke, . 






87,398 


11,640 


42,933 


8,736 


Lawrence, . 






110,443 


14,715 


69,930 


17,017 


Leominster, 






19,959 


3,326 


13,580 


6,827 


Lowell, 






131,613 


15,924 


66,167 


26,679 


Lynn, . 






146,725 


19,863 


86,661 


40,237 


Marlborough, 






25,723 


5,087 


9,432 


5,166 


Methuen, . 






4,789 


396 


2,369 


148 


New Bedford, 






141,513 


19,717 


97,880 


18,198 


Newburyport, 






31,843 


7,166 


16,485 


6,597 


Newton, 






107,498 


21,217 


66,618 


18,341 


North Adams, 






26,970 


3,716 


18,265 


4,338 


Northampton, 






61,704 


8,883 


26,071 


6,646 


Peabody, . 






13,076 


278 


11,336 


331 


Fittefield, . 






76,669 


9,516 


37,648 


7,713 


Salem, 






70,820 


2,524 


62,761 


7,134 


&)ringfield, 
Taunton, . 






241,012 


36,404 


145,365 


60,866 






64,689 


12,423 


29,737 


13,917 


Waltham, . 






67,446 


8,061 


27,237 


6,780 


Westfield, . 






29,913 


6,603 


13,746 


6,409 


Woburn, 






26,628 


4,660 


14,676 


3,319 


Worcester, . 






279,309 


34,608 


126,840 


36,021 


Metropolitan Boston, 1 


2,276,518 


298,164 


1,301,888 


330,608 



> Metropolitan Boston includes the following cities and towns: Boston proper, Arlington, 
Belmont, Brookline, Brighton, Charlestown, Chelsea, Cambridge, Dorchester, Bast Boston^ 
Everett, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Mattapan, Medford, Melrose, Milton, Maiden, Neponset, 
Readville, Revere, Roslindale, Roxbury, South Boston, Somerville, Watertown, Winthrop and 
Quincy. 



Report No. 5. 



Domestic Fuel Situation in the Common- 
wealth ON Jan. 1, 1922. 



Boston, Jan. 17, 1922. 



Memorandum. 



To Retail Distributors of Coal. 

The accumulation of stocks of domestic anthracite coal, the 
uncertainty of railroad transportation rates, the danger of a coal 
strike April 1, and the readjustment of prices consequent to 
establishment of a new wage agreement with the miners, are the 
sources of much apprehension and concern to those connected 
with the domestic fuel situation. 

Therefore, in order that the dealers may be able to consider all 
available information that will assist in solving their complicated 
problems, this office is submitting herewith comparative domes- 
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tic anthracite statistics, showing deliveries during the last coal 
year, stocks carried over, and those received this season to 
Jan. 1, 1922. 

Deliveries during coal year April 1, 1920, to March 31, 1921 

(tons), . 5,207,643 

Stocks on hand April 1, 1921 (tons), 808,029 

Receipts during period April 1 to Dec. 31, 1921 (tons), . . 3,945,553 

Total (nine months period) (tons), 4,753,582 

Similar information covering all cities and towns of the Com- 
monwealth having four or more dealers is given in attached 
report. 

The total domestic stocks on hand in Massachusetts on Janu- 
ary 1, 1922, show 934,770 tons, as compared with 261,993 tons 
last January. 

These data have been compiled from the reports of retail coal 
dealers. 

There is also attached hereto a statement showing receipts of 
coal into New England and the division between tide and all- 
rail during the past six calendar years, together with rail receipts 
for comparative periods in 1920 and 1921. The increase in tide- 
water and corresponding decrease in all-rail receipts last year, 
due to lower water transportation cost, is a significant factor. 
The average daily number of coal cars passing east through the 
Hudson gateways during 1920 and 1921 shows the general dis- 
tribution of all-rail anthracite coal in New England. 

Anthracite coal, which not only fails to conform to sizing speci- 
fications but contains such a high percentage of impurities that 
its heating value is materially reduced, is being forced and 
foisted upon the dealers and subsequently upon the public. This 
low-heating value results in a real cost for fuel much greater 
than even the present high prices indicate. The coal market has 
now shifted from a sellers' to a buyers' market, and dealers 
are responsible for their purchases. Therefore, I request the 
co-operation of all dealers in improving the quality standard of 
domestic fuel and conserving our transportation facilities by re- 
fusing to accept shipments of poor quality coal. 

Eugene C. Hultman, 

Fuel Adminisirator. 
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Comparative Domestic Anthracite Coal Statistics (includes Broken,Egg, Stove, 
Chestnut and Pea Sizes) in Communities having Four or More Dealers. 

(All figures in net tons.) 





Deliveries 




Receipts 


Community. 


April 1, 1920, 
to 


On Hand 
AprU 1, 1921. 


AprU 1, 1921, 
to 




March 31,1921. 




Deo. 31, 1921. 


AdiunB, . . . . . 


13,656 


2,261 


13,940 


Amherst, ... .... 


11,426 


2,067 


8,980 


Attleboro, . . . . . . 


23,984 


4,563 


22,175 


Barnstable, ... ... 


7,553 


1,090 


7,278 


Brockton 


68,423 


12,619 


62,878 


Chita>pee, 


25,509 


2,889 


21,572 


Eaathampton 


9,282 


2,334 


3,514 


Fall River, 


101,219 


24,623 


78,947 


Falmouth, 


4,653 


1,417 


5,620 


Fitchburg . . 


55,851 


11,891 


31,897 


Framingham, 


31,007 


5,225 


25,820 


Franklin, 


7,658 


1,067 


5,510 


Gardner, . . 


14,405 


5,317 


12,724 


Gloucester, 


32,991 


5,526 


25,870 


Grafton 


5,541 


765 


4,607 


Great Barrington 


13,290 


1,723 


10,662 


Hatfield, ... . . . . 


2,194 


230 


3,017 


Haverhill 


68,746 


12,345 


61,168 


Holyoke 


79,735 


11,540 


57,193 


Ipswich, . . 


6,474 


995 


5,748 


Lawrence, 


101,228 


14,715 


80,777 


Leominster, 


17,912 


3,326 


16,434 


Lowell, ... . . . . 


120,796 


16,924 


80,711 


Lynn 


139,096 


19,853 


104,329 


Mansfield, . 


6,630 


737 


6,303 


MiMord, ... . . 


15,637 


2,961 


13,234 


Montague 


10,069 


2,448 


6,817 


New Bedford 


131,960 


19,717 


115,803 


Newburyport, 


25,665 


7,166 


18,748 


Newton, ... 


98,526 


21,217 


66,719 


North Adams, 


24,308 


3,715 


22,315 


Northampton, . . . . . 


44,917 


8,883 


33,149 


Norwood, . 


16,653 


2,448 


15,581 


Peabody, 


12,852 


278 


16,402 


Kttsfield, ... . . . 


72,589 


9,516 


50,630 


Provincetown 


3,991 


348 


3,125 


Salem . . 


75,189 


2,524 


64,308 




211,522 


36,404 


168,220 


Stoneham,' '.'.'.'.'.. 


12,353 


2,387 


9,384 


Taunton 


54,680 


12,423 


38,132 


Wakefield 


28,482 


2,517 


20,763 


Waltham 


61,162 


8,061 


37,817 


Ware, . . . . 


7,445 


989 


6,427 


Wareham, . . . . ■ 


7,046 


573 


5,215 


Webster, ... . . . . 


8,459 


2,389 


9,100 


Westfield, 


26,217 


5,603 


17,506 


Weymouth, . . . . . . 


17,500 


4,696 


16,127 


Woburn, . .... 


22,568 


4,560 


18,882 


Worcester, . . . . . 


256,128 


34,508 


169,685 


Metropolitan Boston, ' 


2,130,413 


298,154 


1,615,852 



1 Metropolitan Boston includes the following cities and towns: Boston proper, Arlington, Bel- 
mont, Brookline, Brighton, Charlestown, Chelsea, Cambridge, Dorchester, East Boston, Everett, 
Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Mattapan, Medford, Melrose, Milton, Maiden, Neponset, Readville, 
Revere, Roslindale, Roxbury, South Boston, Somerville, Watertown, Winthrop and Quincy. 



Anthracite — New England Receipts, Calendar Years {Twelve Months). 



Net Tons. 



Per Cent Tide. 



Per Cent Rail. 



1916, 
1917, 
1918, 
1919, 
1920, 
1921, 



10,716,000 
11,680,000 
13,621,000 
10,578,000 
11,255,000 
11,358,000 



49 
38 
30 
31 
31 
33 



51 
62 
70 



67 
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All Rail Movement as indicated by Average Daily Number of Coal Cars 
passing East through the Hudson Gateways. 









BOBTOH & 

Maine. 


Boston & 
Albany. 


New Haven. 


Total. 




1920. 


1921. 


1920. 


1921. 


1920. 


1921. 


1920. 


1921. 


AjprU 


237 


159 


63 


65 


63 


203 


358 


427 


May, 






188 ■ 


193 


126 


92 


137 


189 


460 


474 


June, 






176 


172 


129 


72 


197 


240 


602 


484 


July, 






163 


163 


116 


66 


134 


208 


413 


437 


August, . 






201 


137 


98 


68 


207 


151 


606 


356 


September, 






208 


131 


68 


48 


160 


147 


436 


326 


October, . 






203 


177 


84 


69 


266 


199 


653 


445 


November, 






151 


170 


74 


71 


201 


197 


426 


438 


December, 






181 


131 


83 


65 


224 


194 


488 


380 


Average, 






180 


159 


93 


68 


176 


192 


459 


419 



Report No. 6. Boston City Council Resolution eegakding 
Milk, and Reply of the Commission. 

Resolution of the City of Boston. 

Whereas, Quart bottles of milk are selling ia western Massachusetts 
for 7 cents a quart, and in New York for 10 cents a quart, and in Boston 
they are selling for 15 cents, with a threatened jump to 16 cents on 
August 1; and 

Whereas, The supply of milk in Massachusetts is so plentiful that the 
price should automatically drop responding to the law of supply and 
demand, but is sustained by artificial means employed by the distribu- 
tors, and the farmers as a consequence must feed their milk to their 
cattle or throw it away. 

Resolved, That the Boston city council request the Commission on 
Necessaries of Life to advise it on the Boston milk situation with a view 
to taking action against the milk profiteers. 

IM City Council, July 26, 1921. 



Reply of the Commission. 

BosTOur, July 28, 1921. 

To the Honorable City Council, City Hall, Boston, Mass. 

Sirs : — Your resolution of July 25 requesting information 
relative to the Boston milk situation has been received, and the 
Commission herewith transmits the following information 
gathered in its study and investigation of the production and 
distribution of this vital necessary of life. 
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Metropolitan Boston receives about 90 per cent of its milk 
supply from sources outside of Massachusetts, viz., Vermont, 
Maine and New Hampshire, and even from Canada. The 
Massachusetts farmer is no longer a competitive factor in the 
Boston milk market. Through the New England Milk Pro- 
ducers' Association the farmers contract with local distributors 
on the basis of "fresh" and "surplus" milk. 

The following comparative tables show the elements com- 
prising the retail price of milk to the consumer in Boston: — , 





December, 1920 
(Cents). 


July, 1921 
(Cents). 


Price paid to farmer for "fresh" miik in bulk (S^-quart cans], . 

Transportation average to Boston, 

Distributing cliarge for bottling and delivering milk, 


8} 

li 

7i 


6i 
7 


Betail price, 


18i 


IS 



The so-called "surplus" milk is manufactured by the distributor 
or sold by him to creameries, condensaries, butter and cheese 
manufacturers at a price which nets the farmer about one-half 
the amount he receives for the "fresh" product. This lowers the 
average price which the farmer receives for his total output to a 
very low figure, when the surplus milk is not absorbed by the 
consumer. 

According to the reports of the United States Bureau of 
Markets, the stocks of condensed and evaporated milk con- 
tinue to pile up in this country, in spite of. the increased do- 
mestic demand for it occasioned by the high price of the fresh 
product. New York Gity has met the problem of the high 
retail price of this essential food by a method of distribution 
which results in a material saving to the people of that city. 
We are advised by the Health Commissioner of New York that 
practically 60 per cent of all the milk sold in that city at retail 
is in bulk at a cost of 10 cents per quart to the householder. 

From a comparison of the vital statistics of New York and 
Boston it appears that the infant mortality rate, child mortality 
rate under five years of age, as well as the death rate for com- 
municable diseases traceable to milk, are higher in Boston than 
in New York, as follows : — 
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Death Rate under One Year per 1,000 Live Births. 





1916. 


1917. 


1918. 


1919. 


1920. 


Boston 

New York 


104.9 
93.0 


99.0 
89.0 


1U.6 
92.0 


96.8 
82.0 


100.8 
85.0 


Death Rate under Five Years for 1,000 General Population. 




1916. 


1917. 


1918. 


1919. 


1920. 


Boston 

New York 


3.98 
3.76 


3. 65 
3.38 


4.79 
3.83 


3.39 
2.82 


3.69 
3.05 


Average Death Rate for Five Communicable Diseases per 100,000 Popu- 
lation. 




1916. 


1917. 


1918. 


1919. 


1920. 


Boston 

New York 


37.0 
37.2 


40.1 
38.6 


39.1 
39.0 


32.5 
32.4 


28.8 
27.0 



The Commission is not a board of health experts, but we have 
been advised that the lower price of milk has allowed greater 
milk consumption by children. This strengthens their physical 
condition and raises their power of resistance to disease. 

We are attaching tables of comparative prices of milk in 
various cities. You will note from these tables that bottled 
milk delivered to the consumer is being sold at prices varying 
from 11 to 14 cents per quart in the principal cities of the East 
and Middle West, and for from 10 to 14 cents in communities of 
this Commonwealth. You will also note that in one municipality 
in this Commonwealth, for cash and carry trade, the price is as 
low as 7 cents per quart. 

The Commission believes that great benefit could be derived 
by the farmer, distributor and the consumer if the law of supply 
and demand had more effect upon the price of fresh milk to the 
people. The farming industry should receive encouragement 
and all the assistance possible, but with the vast quantities of 
surplus milk piling up each month the consumer naturally expects 
to pay lower rather than higher prices. The consumption of fresh 
milk should be increased, resulting in a corresponding increase of 
revenue to the farmer, yet with lower prices to the consumer. 
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The Commission believes that the city of Boston, through 
its health department, co-operating with the distributors and 
producers, can probably simplify the method of distribution of 
this vital food for its inhabitants, with the result that the 
thrifty and needy householders will be able to obtain a supply 
of good, pure and health-sustaining milk for about 10 cents per 
quart. 

E. C. HULTMAN, 

Chmrman. 
Exhibit 1. 

Retail Price per Quart for Bottled Milk delivered to the Consumer in Rep- 
resentative Towns and Cities in Massachusetts. 



Amesbury, 

Barre, 

Clinton, . 

Dalton, 

Deerfield, 

Easthampton 

Pall Kiver, 

Fitchburg, 

Greenfield, 

Holyoke, 

Ipswich, . 

Lee, 

Leominster, 

Lowell, 

Ludlow, . 

Maynard, 

Monson, 

i^ewburyport. 

North Adams 

Palmer, . 

Pittsfield, 1 

Shrewsbury, 

Townsend Center, 

Turners Falls 

Ware, 

Webster, 

Westborough, 

West Townsend, 

Williamstown, 



Cents. 

14 
12 
14 
13 
14 

10-121 
13 

13-14 
111-14 

12-13 
14 

10-14 
14 
14 
13 
10 
13 
12 
14 

10-14 

10-14 

12-14 
10 
13 

_2 

10-14 
12 
13 
14 



1 Economy stores selling in Pittsfield for 7 cents per quart bottled. 

2 Fifty per cent of milk supply sold as measured milk at 10 cents per quart delivered; 33J^ 
per cent of milk supply sold as measured milk at 12 cents per quart delivered; balance bottled 
milk sold at from 14 to 15 cents per quart delivered. 
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Exhibit 2. 

Retail Price per Quart for Bottled Milk delivered to the Consumer in Repre- 
sentative Eastern and Middle-western Cities, exdvsive of Massackw- 



Albany, N. Y.: Cents. 

Loose milk, 12 

Grade B, 13-14 

Baltimore, Md., . 12 

Buffalo, KY.: 

Grade A, 13 

Grade B, 12 

Burlington, Vt., 11-12 

Chicago, 111., 14 

Detroit, Mich., 13 

Keene, N. H., 10-14 

Manchester, N. H., 14 

New Haven, Conn., 14 

iScranton, Pa., 12 

Philadelphia, Pa., . 11 

Syracuse, N. Y., 13 

Trenton, N. J., . 12 

Troy, N. Y., .... 13 

Washington, D. C: 

Cash and carry, . . 12 

Delivered, 13-14 

Waterville, Me., 13 

Report No. 7. Laundry Investigation and Finding of 
THE Attorney-General relative to the Jurisdiction 
OF the Commission. 

The following letter was sent to all laundries in metropolitan 
Boston : — 

Boston, June 29, 1921. 

Gentlemen : — The Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life has received a number of complaints concerning the high 
prices charged for laundry in metropolitan Boston. From a 
preliminary investigation and comparison of prices in 1914, 
1920 and 1921 it would appear that laundry prices have not 
reflected the reduction in coal, gasoline, soap, soda, blueing and 
the other elements that enter into the cost of this service. Many 
laundry plants are now equipped with modern machinery which 
has reduced the labor cost of operation, but the present charges 
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for laundry work by these presumably more efficient plants are 
in excess of the hand-labor laundries. 

During the war the laundries claimed that they performed the 
function of a public utility and should be shown preference in 
the distribution of coal. This claim was recognized by the 
Federal government and laundries were given a preferential 
classification. 

From the information so far obtained, and in view of the fact 
that prices are practically uniform for the entire district, the 
Commission beUeves that a thorough investigation should be 
made to ascertain whether or not present charges for laundry 
work are justifiable. Therefore you are requested to file with 
this office on or before July 11 the following data: — 

1. Price list for laundry work 1920-21, indicating whether or not 
prices include pick-up and delivery service. 

2. Comparative cost of various elements entering into the cost of doing 
business in 1920 and 1921, as follows: — 

(a) Wages paid to labor. 

(6) Cost of coal or power. 

(c) Cost of wash-room supplies. 

(d) Cost of boxes, paper, twine, etc. 

(e) Cost of pick-up and delivery service. 
(/) Other items. 

State what percentage each of the above items comprises in the cost 
of doing business. 

, 3. Copies of your balance sheets, showing the invested capital as in- 
terpreted by the Federal government, and profit and loss statements for 
the last two fiscal years. 

Very truly yours, 

E. C. HULTMAN, 

Chairmav. 

Boston, July 19, 1921. 

Hon. J. Weston Allen, Attorney-General, Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
State House, Boston, Mass. 

Deab Mb. Attobney-Genehal: — I am enclosing herewith 
copy of a letter from . . . of . . . formally claiming that laun- 
dry work is a service and not a commodity, and questioning the 
jurisdiction of the Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life under chapter 325 of the Acts of 1921. 

It is futile for this Commission to carry its investigation of 
laundry prices to end in a public hearing, if we do not have the 
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power to summons and administer oaths. Further, in regard 
to the issue raised by . . . , if we cannot obtain sworn copies 
of balance sheets and profit and loss statements you will readily 
see that our investigation would be of no value to the public. 

Therefore I would respectfully request that you furnish me 
with an opinion as to whether or not the Special Commission 
on the Necessaries of Life has the authority, under the provisions 
of chapter 325 of the Acts of 1921 to give hearings, to administer 
oaths, direct the attendance and testimony of witnesses and the 
production of books and documents and other papers relating to 
the charges made for laundry work. 

Very truly yours, 

Eugene C. Hultman, 

Ckairman. 

Depabtmbnt of the Attornet-General, Boston, Aug. 26, 1921. 

Mr. Eugene C. Hultman, Chairman, Special Commission on the Nec- 
essaries of Life. 

Deak Sib: — By your letter to me of July 19, 1921, you ask 
my opinion in substance whether the Commission has authority 
under St. 1921, c. 325, to investigate prices of laundry work. 

The subject-matters to which the authority of the Commission 
extends are defined by St. 1921, c. 325, § 2. Said section is as 
follows: — 

It shall be the duty of the commission to study and investigate the 
circumstances affecting the prices of fuel and other commodities which 
are necessaries of life. The commission may inquire into all matters 
relating to the production, transportation, distribution and sale of the 
said commodities, and into all facts and circumstances relating to the 
cost of production, wholesale and retail prices and the method pursued 
in the conduct of the business of any persons, firms, or corporations 
engaged in the production, transportation, or sale of the said commodi- 
ties, or of any business which relates to or affects the same. It shall 
also be the duty of the said commission to study and investigate the 
circumstances affecting the charges for rent of property used for living 
quarters, and in such investigation the commission may inquire into 
all matters relating to charges for rent. . . . 

The question on which you ask my opinion depends primarily 
for its answer on the proper constructon of the words "fuel 
and other commodities which are necessaries of life." If laundry 
work is a commodity which is a necessary of life, within the 
meaning of those words as used in said section, the Commission 
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is authorized to investigate the circumstances affecting the 
prices of laundry work, with all the powers granted by St. 1921, 
c. 325^; otherwise not, unless authority is given by the inclusion 
of the clause "or of any business which relates to or affects the 
same." 

The words "necessaries of life" first made their appearance 
in our statutes, so far as I can ascertain, in St. 1898, c. 549, § 1, 
popularly known as the "Dubuque Law," providing equitable 
process after judgment in cases where the judgment is founded 
on a claim for necessaries of life. By St. 1901, c. 176, this 
statute was amended by including claims for work or labor 
performed by the creditor for the debtor. The words next 
occur in the "Commonwealth Defence Act of 1917," Gen. St. 
1917, c. 342, after our country had become engaged in the 
World War. 'By section 23 of that act the Governor was 
authorized to investigate circumstances relating to "food or 
other necessaries of life." 

By Gen. St. 1919, c. 341, a Special Commission on the Neces- 
saries of Life was established, the duty and powers of which 
were defined in section 1 substantially as in the first two sen- 
tences of St. 1921, c. 325, § 2. This act was amended by Gen. 
St. 1919, c. 365, by adding a clause substantially like the last 
sentence of said section 2. 

The term of service of the Commission was extended, and 
certain provisions of Gen. St. 1917, c. 342, were continued by 
St. 1920, c. 628. 

The words "necessaries of life" also appear in Article XLVII 
of the Amendments to the Constitution of Massachusetts, which 
is as follows : — 

The maintenance and distribution at reasonable rates, during time of 
war, public exigency, emergency or distress, of a suflBcient supply of food 
and other common necessaries of life and the providing of shelter, are 
public functions, and the commonwealth and the cities and towns therein 
may take and may provide the same for their inhabitants in such manner 
as the general court shall determine. 

In an act of Congress "to provide further for the national 
security and defence" (act, Aug. 10, 1917, c. 53, as amended by 
act, Oct. 22, 1919, c. 80), measures are provided for conserving 
foods, feeds, wearing apparel, fuel, and articles required for the 
production thereof, which in the act are called "necessaries." 

"Commodity" is a word of comprehensive signification. 
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(S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co. v. Commonwealth, 212 Mass. 35, 
38.) It is a general term, " which signifies convenience, privilegey 
profit, and gains, as well as goods and wares." (Portland Bank 
V. Apthorp, 12 Mass. 252, 256.) But the word has also com- 
monly a more restricted meaning as signifying an article of 
merchandise. (Century Dictionary.) It is to be determined in 
the present instance whether the word is to be given its general 
or its more restricted meaning. 

In the statute under consideration the word "commodities" 
is used as applicable to things which are capable of "production, 
transportation, distribution and sale." It is used in conjunction 
with the word "fuel," and therefore by the principle of ejusdem 
generis its application should be confined to things of similar 
import. (Clark v. Gaskarth, 8 Taunt. 431; Renick v. Boyd, 
99 Pa. St. 555; Matter of Hermana, 71 N. Y. 481, 486, 487; 
People V. N. Y., etc., Ry. Co., 89 N. Y. 565, 569; The J. 
Doherty, 207 Fed. 997, 999, 1000; Endlich, Interpretation of 
Statutes, 405, 406; cf. Reed v. Tarbell, 4 Met. 93, 101.) 

Laundry work is labor or service. Any materials used are 
incidental to the labor performed. It is not a subject of pro- 
duction or transportation, nor is it . an article of merchandise. 
In my opinion, the Legislature in using the word "commodities" 
in this statute did not mean to extend the authority of the com- 
mission beyond articles of merchandise, such as fuel, which are 
necessaries of life, or to include within its scope labor and other 
service, except in so far as they are included in the cost of com- 
modities. 

In this connection it should be stated that Gen. St. 1919, 
c. 365, amending Gen. St. 1919, c. 341, by extending the au- 
thority of the Commission to investigate charges for rent, was 
passed after a decision by a single justice of the Supreme Judicial 
Court (Sherburne v. Sesen, Suffolk County, No. 16854, Law) that 
such authority was not given by Gen. St. 1919, c. 341, since 
rent is not a commodity which is the subject of "transportation, 
distribution and sale," within the meaning of the statute. 

The words "necessaries of life," taken literally, must mean 
things necessary to sustain life. The word "necessaries" alone 
may have that restricted meaning. (International Text Book 
Co. V. Connelly, 206 N. Y. 188.) It was used in that sense in the 
Federal statute. {Cf. United States v. American Woolen Co., 
265 Fed. 404; C. A. Weed & Co. v. Lockwood, 264 Fed. 453.) 
The words "necessaries of life" naturally connote articles of 
prime importance, such as food, fuel, housing and clothing. 
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If laundry work is not a commodity it is needless to consider 
whether it is a necessary of life. It may be observed, however, 
that no labor or service is included within the category of State 
and Federal laws above enumerated; that in the so-called 
Dubuque Law the Legislature evidently was of opinion that 
work and labor were not necessaries of life, and that it was 
necessary to include the claim for work and labor by amendment. 
It cannot be said as matter of law that the Work of public 
laundries might not be performed at home, or how much, if not 
all, could be done at home. It is my opinion, therefore, that 
laundry work is not a necessary of life within the meaning of 
those words as used by our Legislature. 

It remains to consider the effect of the words "or any business 
which relates to or affects the same." They form a part of a 
provision to the following effect: — 

The commission may inquire . . . into all facts and circumstances 
relating to the cost of production, wholesale and retail prices and the 
method pursued in the conduct ... of any business which relates to 
or affects the same (production, transportation, or sale of commodities 
which are necessaries of life). 

In my opinion, laundry work does not relate to or affect the 
production, transportation or sale of such commodities, and 
therefore the Commission derives no authority from this clause. 
I must therefore advise you that the Commission is not 
authorized to investigate circumstances affecting the prices of 
laundry work. 

I return herewith the papers you sent me. 

Very truly yours, 

J. Weston Allen, 

A ttomey-Oeneral. 

The following letter was sent to all laundries in metropolitan 

Boston: — 

Boston, Aug. 30, 1921. 

Gentlemen: — The jurisdiction of the Special Commission on 
the Necessaries of Life to inquire into the justification of prices 
charged for laundry work has been formally questioned by one 
of the local establishments. 

This Commission will not assume powers not specifically 
given to it by the Legislature. The question of jurisdiction has 
been taken up with the Attorney-General and we are advised 
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that laundry constitutes a "service" and is not within the 
classification of "commodities which are necessaries of life" as 
specified in the law creating the Commission. 

It would be futile and unfair for the Commission to make an 
investigation and publish a finding without being able to ad- 
minister oaths and obtain sworn testimonies. 

However, we believe that your attention should be called to 
the fact that the high charge for laundry service has been the 
source of numerous complaints. Therefore the Commission takes 
this opportunity of calling your attention to the nature of some 
of the complaints received in the hope that steps may be taken 
by the trade to apply a proper remedy. Many of the com- 
plainants raised the point that the cost of washing an article is 
now disproportionate to its present or original cost. Others are 
unable to understand the necessity of some laundry agents 
receiving from 35 to 45 per cent of the entire charge as a com- 
mission for simply receiving and delivering the wash, or why in 
some companies the overhead, administrative and' general ex- 
pense runs as high as 40 per cent of the gross receipts. Another 
complainant has furnished the Commission with a copy of a 
stock-selling prospectus, and states that his laundry is trying to 
persuade him to buy stock in it. In this prospectus are made 
the following statements : — 

The company's dividend record has been regular and imbroken for 
years. The 7 per cent preferred stock dividend distributed quarterly, 
February, May, August and November, has been paid to stockholders 
without interruption. No dividends have ever been in arrears, passed 
or defaulted, — a record which speaks for itself. 

The annual net earnings of the company have averaged 3%o times 
the dividend requirements on the preferred stock. This is after deduct- 
ing liberal reserves for depreciation and for Federal, State and municipal 
taxes. 

Laundries perform the function of a public utility, but there 
is no supervision to safeguard the interests of the public as in 
the case of other public utilities. We trust, therefore, that you 
will protect the welfare of the community which you serve by 
reasonable charges for the service rendered. 

Very truly yours, 

E. C. HULTMAN, 

Chairman. 
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Appendix III. 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT TO JAN. 1, 1922. 

Unexpended balance of Special Commission on the Neces- 
r saries of I^ife and Fuel Administrator for Massachusetts 

I May 1, 1921, $27,629 55 

General services (personal), $11,243 06 

Traveling expenses, . . . . '. . 121 40 

Office supplies, ...:... 2,054 23 

13,418 69 

Balance, $14,210 86 



Date Due 
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